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Ten Cents 


With this number the price of THE 
Book News Monruty is increased to 
ten cents a copy. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price of fifty cents will remain un- 
changed until January 1, 1908, when it 
will become one dollar. In the meantime 
an opportunity is given to renew and to 
take out new subscriptions at the present 
rates. 

During the past twelve months THE 
Book News MonTHty has made tre- 
mendous strides. Typographically and 
editorially it has risen to the first rank 
among magazines. In its own field it has 
attained to a place of supremacy. We 
have our constituency of readers to thank 
in a large measure for our past success. 
The deep personal interest that so many 
friends haye taken in our efforts to make 
the magazine ever bigger and better has 
encouraged us to a still more earnest en- 
deavor; and though the numbers for 1907 
have, we believe, been unusually rich in 
good things, yet are we assured of a still 
greater abundance of interesting and val- 
uable material for the numbers that are to 
come. We shall spare nothing in making 
THE Book News MonvTu_y one of the 
handsomest and most companionable 
magazines published; one for which 
everybody will wait eagerly, month by 
month; one that will be read, even re- 
read, and will be kept because of the per- 
manence of its value. 


The December Number 


This is a Whittier centenary number, 
and we have been most fortunate in 
securing important articles and pictures. 
For instance, the biographical sketch has 
been prepared by Caroline Ticknor, whose 
family has long been closely allied in 
friendship with the Whittier family ; Colo- 
nel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who, 
of course, knew Whittier well, will have 
some recollections—this announcement 
scarcely calls for comment—Dr. George 
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Rice Carpenter, of Columbia University, 
and the author of one of the best Whit- 
tier biographies published, has prepared 
a critical study; and John Russell Hayes, 
of Swarthmore College, will appropri- 
ately write of “Whittier: the Quaker 
Poet.” A large collection of pictures will 
serve to make the Whittier feature one 
of lasting worth. 


Christmas Touches 


Our December number is naturally our 
Christmas number. In keeping with the 
season we shall print as our frontispiece 
in color a _ reproduction of Lorenzo 
Lotto’s “Infant Christ Receiving Adora- 
tion and Gifts.” Not only is this a won- 
derful piece of art, but its beautiful color- 
ing, and the tender sentiment that per- 
vades it, will afford delight to every lover 
of Christ-child pictures. This is prob- 
ably the first time this painting has ap- 
peared in any accessible form. 


For the Christmas Shopper 


“The New Books of the Month” will, 
in December, be adapted for use in such 
a way as to take the place of our former 
Christmas department, the “Guide to the 
Christmas Shopper.” A special section 
will be devoted to gift-books, while the 
illustrations will be many, and selected to 
help just as far as possible. 


The Old Bookshop at Christmas 


This will be a feature—the theme— 
“Almanacs.” Frederic F. Sherman and 
Edwin L. Sabin have written the articles, 
and there are some excellent illustrations. 


Of Interest to Literary Clubs 


Beginning with the December number 
we shall print each month a program for 
the use of literary societies. For the pres- 
ent the selections and subjects will follow 
along the line of our special authors’ 
numbers. 
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An Impression of Mrs. Edith 





Wharton at Close Range 
By ‘* Pendennis ’”’ 


HREE men, though seated at 
the window of a café on 
‘ Broadway, were talking of 


\e w) people who had done their 
star-gazing elsewhere. 

They were discussing the autumn- 
woman, in art and literature. How did 
she arrive at the autumnal maturity of 
tender recollections, and of intellectual 
emergence, without disaster? 

So they were saying, asking each other 
whether to pass through the cleansing 
fires of crucial feeling was a profitless sor- 
row ; or whether after all it were not bet- 
ter to spread the triangle of heart, mind 
and sensation, till all of these points be- 
came blunt to the sensitive touch of one’s 
ideals. 

Then reaching enviously for Utopia, 
but enjoying the effort, finally one man, 
a celebrated poet, said this—and it de- 
scribes the intellectual orbit of the woman 
about whom I am writing: 

“The essence of true literature is the 
thinking heart.” 

With the unerring insight of a poet 
born he had defined exactly the most inti- 
mate personality of Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
He had explained those devoutly sincere 
impressions of her nature which are so 
plainly indicated even in the titles of her 
stories. Take them all, The Greater Incli- 
nation, The Touchstone, Crucial Instances, 
The Valley of Decision, Sanctuary, The 
Descent of Man, The House of Mirth, and 
those wonderful pictures of Italian feel- 
ing, Italian Villas and Their Gardens, and 
Italian Backgrounds. There is always the 


sting of autumn in the phrasing of her 
literary themes, always that quavering 
note of the unattainable that lingers in 
the air of a perfect autumn noon-time. 
There are people who know only the dif- 
ference between extremes, who reach 
blindly for the intervening mediums, and 
to these Mrs. Wharton’s literature is a 
tonic, of the ingredients of which they 
know nothing. 

The House of Mirth was a tonic. It 
had an unexpected popularity. Its big 
sales were a surprise to author and pub- 
lisher alike. This novel points out my 
meaning exactly. 

Lily Bart is the keynote of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s literary value. It tells of a woman’s 
thinking heart moving through a whirl of 
tragic feeling toward a sweet exhaustion. 
It does not seem that it is ever possible to 
separate the spirit that quivers on the 
printed page of a fine bit of fiction or 
essay from the personality of the one who 
has given it to the world; and so perhaps 
I err sometimes in retouching the nega- 
tive of my portrait with a view to empha- 
sizing its spiritual significance—but one 
must abide by the scope of his impres- 
sions. 

Ibsen deplored the fact that the worst 
blackguards had the most beautiful 
thoughts, but Ibsen frequently scalded 
his contemporaries; and then, Ibsen saw 
morals from a man’s instinct, whereas 
Mrs. Wharton sees them by the purer in- 
stinct of a woman. 

It was toward the end of October, with 
vagrant glimpses of the poetry and pas- 
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sion of midsummer lingering tenderly in 
the first bleak outlook of November, that 
I found myself in Lenox, driving toward 
one of those beautiful country places 
where Mrs. Wharton lives. 

The fact that she is rich, that she sur- 
rounds herself with an ultra-fashionable 
insulation, that she makes it difficult for 
the uninitiated to see her, is just so much 
temperamental data. It establishes a de- 
gree of quality impressive to the major- 
ity, unimportant to the discriminating mi- 
nority, and inconceivably indifferent in its 
influence upon her work; for though 
some of us accepted The House of Mirth 
as an intimate study of remote places in 
New York society, still the intuitive sense 
of Greek proportion in romantic justice 
was the actual interest of the novel. 

With the exception of a slightly op- 
pressive butler and a fool of a footman 
in livery, Mrs. Wharton’s presence was 
not at all formidable. The author has 
doubtless taken to heart Emerson’s 
warning, “Beware of the spawn of the 
press;” and if so, her wisdom is indis- 
putable. 

The importance of intimate personal 
descriptions in the newspapers is an elas- 
tic privilege, stretched indiscriminately to 
fit the headlines. In evading the glare of 
publicity of any kind Mrs. Wharton is not 
alone in her dilemma. 
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It is a common experience in journal- 
istic workrooms to find oneself combating 
promiscuous editorial opinions, to pre- 
serve a true proportion of facts, particu- 
larly where some personal sketch is the 
issue. For this reason it happened that 
Mrs. Wharton had never exposed herself 
to the focus of the public press. And for 
the same reason this sketch becomes 
merely an impression. I fancy that I am 
indebted to Mrs. Cadwallader Jones, at 
whose house Henry James lived when in 
New York, for the delightful opportunity 
of gathering these impressions at an in- 
formal luncheon which followed. Mrs. 
Wharton had been out gathering autumn 
leaves, and I was presented to her by Mr. 
Wharton in the study. She came into 
the room—a tall, slender, graceful 
woman, whose smile alone lent gaiety and 
youth to her face, which was otherwise 
serious, and even sad. 

It is Amélie Rives who has indicated 
the significant features of a woman’s face 
when she wrote: 


For every woman hath some whispering god, 
Who tells her secrets. 


Mrs. Wharton has listened to her god. 
The author of The Valley of Decision 
has the long, oval face of the poet. There 
is a calm tension about her manner, in 
the expression of her face, that no com- 
promise of feeling can soften to mere 








‘*The Mount ”’ 


Mrs. Wharton's home at Lenox, Massachusetts 
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emotional conflict. Her brown eyes are 
clear, searching, straightforward, fearless, 
with the faint reminiscence of pain in 
them that attracts and mystifies. Her 
brows are delicate, arched, autocratic; the 
expression of her mouth is a challenge, 
intellectually severe, distinctly dangerous 
to the inefficient, to the untruthful, to the 
insincere. There are two ways that mod- 
ern women take toward emancipation: 
one is to cut the conventional traces that 
bind them, regardlessly; the other is to 
cast into a mold—be it music, painting, 
literature or business—their secret selves, 
for they are still in the dark age of self- 
repression. 

We were five at luncheon; the conver- 
sation was about the book-play, and the 
inefficiencies of the American theater as 
a representation of men and women in 
society. To remember what was said 
seems to me less important than the im- 
pression I received of Mrs. Wharton be- 
hind the talk. Always uppermost in her 
mind were the intellectual values, and 
always behind these the lash of intoler- 
ance. This is the natural texture of bril- 
liant women, as_ distinguished from 
merely emotional women. And yet there 
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were great flashes of tenderness when she 
considered the failures of men and 
women. Her play was about to be with- 
drawn in New York; and after she had 
shattered the American stage with intel- 
lectual bombardment she suddenly real- 
ized the disappointment of the principal 
actors. 

“Poor Miss D—,” she said impetu- 
ously, “I am so sorry for her. I wish I 
could turn round and write a successful 
play for her at once. If I could I would.” 
It was apparent that French influences 
were uppermost in Mrs. Wharton’s liter- 
ary perceptions. She has wit, and grace 
of feeling, and can skim the surface of 
things swiftly and keenly, but the buoy- 
ancy of her feeling is under gray skies. 
She keeps an intellectual grip upon the 
impulses of her heart. 

We had coffee on the broad terrace 
overlooking Mr. Wharton’s estate, and 
as we all fell under the spell of meadow- 
reach and the hillside distances, the author 
of The House of Mirth, now silent and 
thoughtful, seemed the embodiment of 
autumn reverie. It was as the poet had 
said; she was one of those who seek the 
essences of living with a “thinking heart.” 


Mould and Vase 


By Edith Wharton 


H ERE in the jealous hollow of the mould, 
| Faint, light-eluding, as templed in the breast 


Of some rose-vaulted lotus, see the best 


The artist had—the vision that unrolled 

Its flving sequence till completion’s hold 

Caught the wild round and bade the dancers rest— 
The mortal lip on the immortal pressed 

One instant, ere the blindness and the cold. 


And there the vase: immobile, exiled, tame, 
The captives of fulfilment lurk their round, 


Foot-heavy on the inelastic ground, 


How different, yet how enviously the same! 
Dishonoring the kinship that they claim, 
As here the written word the inner sound. 


From the “Atlantic Monthly,” September, 1901. 
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Mrs. Wharton’s Place in American Letters 


An Appreciation 


By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


Edith Wharton was Edith Jones before her marriage, in 1885, to Mr. Edward Wharton, 


of Boston. She was born in New York, in 1 


862, and was educated at home. She now lives 


in Lenox, Massachusetts, where her husband has a magnificent country residence. Much of 


her life has been spent abroad. 


Mrs. Wharton’s books include: The Greater Inclination, 1899; The Touchstone, 1900; 
Crucial Instances, 1901; The Valley of Decision, 1902; Sanctuary, 1903; The Descent of Man, 
1904; Italian Villas and Their Gardens, 1904; Italian Backgrounds, 1905; The House of 


Mirth, 1905; and The Fruit of the Tree, 1907. 


RS. WHARTON’S is a name 

which has been before us 

M for only a few years, but 
(S 2) it is heard and recognized 
now in a wide country. She 

is easily the first of our so- 

cial satirists, and while this is not her 
sole title to consideration, it is when she 
is running her shafts into our half sacro- 
sanct shapes and forms in her own artistic 
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fashion that she seems to be most her- 
self. 

A large, well-handled satire is The 
House of Mirth, her “best seller.” It is 
an immensely clever and a highly effec- 
tive stab in the best literary manner at 
the sham and pretension of our modern 
social life. Because it is satire some ven- 
ture the opinion that it will not have en- 
durance as a work of literature, while 
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others—and they are very good judges 
indeed—think its worth will be as great 
a quarter of a century from now as the 
day when it first invited our reading. The 
mere fact that a novel is satirical will cer- 
tainly not condemn it to a brief career in 
the light of our experience with Thack- 
eray and other writers who might be 





Edith Wharton 
After a photograph by Bradley 


named. If The House of Mirth fails to 
survive in the flood of current fiction, it 
will be because of inherent deficiencies of 
other kinds. 

The other long novel of Mrs. Wharton, 
The Valley of Decision, which was pub- 
lished in 1902, the predecessor of The 
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House of Mirth therefore by three years, is 
not very similar. It fills two volumes, 
and is a studied effort to produce an Ital- 
ian historical romance. The time is the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
when all Europe was in social and polit- 
ical turmoil. Mrs. Wharton has traveled 
and lived in this fascinating land. She 
has read its history and literature dili- 
gently, and not without much purpose. 
Her understanding even of great philo- 
sophical matters is acute, her descriptions 
minute and valuable, her art near perfec- 
tion, as it everywhere is, but the story is 
not one to be remembered. It is read 
for the sake of the author’s words and 
phrases. We are lost in a maze of style. 

It is in her shorter stories, of which so 
many have been published since 1899, the 
year of that volume which is called The 
Greater Inclination, that Mrs. Wharton is 
seen at her best estate, if we except The 
House of Mirth. These are cast in various 
molds, but again I think she excels as 
a satirist. She has done nothing and she 
need not wish to do anything better than 
The Touchstone and Madame de Treymes, 
two of her longer short stories—so long 
indeed that each occupies a volume to 
itself. The Touchstone appeared in 1900. 
It is the tale of a New York club man who 
had a love affair with a woman who after- 
ward became a famous writer. They 
drifted apart, and at the time of her 
death the man—still a briefless and impe- 
cunious barrister—is engaged to marry a 
girl as poor as himself. To finance this 
marriage he determines anonymously to 
publish the love-letters written to him by 
the famous literary woman. They create 
an immense sensation, and yield large 
sums in royalties. The story is a picture 
of the attempt he makes to keep his secret, 
though it goads him; his great shame and 
remorse ; the effect of the revelation upon 
his wife; and his atonement. Under the 
ridicule, which is here kept very well in 
restraint, there is a deep note that gives 
wonderful power to the book. 

This is also true of Madame de Treymes, 
published early this year. But this story 
lays hold of one not quite so strongly. 
The satire is more in the foreground. It 
is the tale of a young American of wealth 
who goes to Paris, and meets the woman 
he had once before paid suit to. She is 
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now ready to divorce her husband, 2 
French marquis, if the arrangement can 
be effected without disadvantage to her 
young son, and the suitor goes to her 
sister-in-law, Madame de Treymes, a re- 
markable French duenna, to forward the 
negotiations. Great insight into human 
character, as well as into French social 
customs, is here evidenced; and Mrs. 
Wharton is manifestly entitled to much 
real praise for such a knowing and artistic 
contrast of two radically different civiliza- 
tions in all that pertains to the marriage 
relation. 

In the satirical vein, too, are very many 
of the stories which make up the volumes 
called The Greater Inclination, The Descent 
of Man and Crucial Instances, as, for ex- 
ample, “The Pelican,” the tale of a woman 
who lectured forever in ladies’ drawing- 
rooms to educate her son until he became 
a wealthy business man and would play 
his part no longer; “The Angel at the 
Grave,” who was a woman living in the 
house of a literary ancestor, which became 
a kind of shrine for pilgrims, always en- 
gaged in trying to keep his fame alive; 
“The Descent of Man,” which leads the 
volume of that name, wherein a serious 
old scientist writes a popular book and 
falls from grace for the sake of the royal- 
ties; “The Mission of Jane,” an adopted 
girl in a babyless household, the head of 
which finally succeeds in getting her mar- 
ried, whereupon he and his wife in glad- 
ness again become lover-like companions. 

Sometimes Mrs. Wharton’s hilarity at 
the expense of sham is not short of bois- 
terous. It nearly always brings a curl 
to the lip and often a hollow laugh. We 
say, “How wonderfully smart!” “What 
an extraordinarily clever woman!” We 
can see the dart sink in while she twists 
it about under the skin of some fine hum- 
bug. 

But we should err if we were to leave 
Mrs. Wharton without realizing that she 
is much more than these slight criticisms 
may seem to imply. Sanctuary is an en- 
tirely serious study of human nature, deal- 
ing superbly with the finer sensibilities of 
men and women with all the care of the 
patient analyst. This is very well- 
managed character drawing. The tempta- 
tion to toy with her people, and make the 
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world a thing to jest with, is not indulged ; 
and to much positive advantage. 

A writer who can produce such a satire 
as “The Mission of Jane’’; such a ghost- 
story as “The Lady’s Maid’s Bell’; a jolly 
account of carnival mummery like “A 
Venetian Night’s Entertainment”; and 
that extraordinary little piece of realism, 
“A Journey,” the story of a woman whose 
husband dies in a sleeping-car on the way 
home from Colorado, can be confined to 
no single field. She is a seer of stories 
in life, as she is a great artist in telling 
them. Some of her short tales are equal 
to the best in the French. There is no 
writer of English now living who can sur- 
pass them. They are as perfect as though 
they had stepped out of some Parisian 
feuilleton. Mrs. Wharton nearly always 
moves in a higher atmosphere. Her peo- 
ple are titled or wealthy or artistic, and 





Illustration by Walter Appleton Clark 


From Sanctuary 


always clever. She does not dwell in the 
tents of the soiled and the common, and 
she endows her men and women with sus- 
ceptibilities that belong only to the élite. 
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Her own mind is one of careful moral dis- 
tinctions and of great sensitiveness to 
slight impressions, and thus does she mi- 
nutely pursue.her study of character in 
her novels. 

Mrs. Wharton’s titles are poetical, and 
sometimes cryptic. They, like her work 
itself, are not for the great masses of 
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men. She writes for the discriminating, 
and I firmly believe that the number who 
are dissatisfied with fiction that bears no 
relation to art sensibly grows. Mrs. Whar- 
ton is preéminently an artist who has the 
most delicate control of her tools and ma- 
terials. She has a drawing toward Italy, 








and the art and architecture there in its 
flower, as we perceive not only in The 
Valley of Decision, but also in The Decora- 
tion of Houses and Italian Backgrounds, the 
latter a charming collection of essays 
upon places she has visited and sights she 
has seen. 

With all this her greatest success is 
clearly in this country. Her work is in 
disproof of an idea that you must go to 
Italy or somewhither in Europe for an 
artistic milieu. Henry James, Marion 
Crawford, Henry Harland, and a score of 
their imitators, leave home, and put their 
pictures on European backgrounds. Mrs. 
Wharton has proved that there is as good 
and better material for the novelist in 
America. She can write an artistic story 
and have its people move in and about 
New York City. 

Above all considerations of her art, 
this greatly talented woman is a student 
of history and foreign literatures, as well 
as of social civilization in many countries, 
and the individual characters of men and 
women. A few years ago she translated 
Sudermann’s Es Lebe das Leben (The Joy 
of Living). She found that the German 
sentence carried “more ballast than Eng- 
lish readers are accustomed to,” but, as 
might be expected, she made a very poetic 
and acceptable rendering of this modern 
drama of Berlin. It would be difficult to 
find a name among the American writers 
of the day whose falling out would be so 
great a disaster to literature. There is 
a feeling that her career has only begun, 
notable as her achievements have already 
been, and we may confidently look to her 
for still more luminous studies of the mind 
and spirit of man. 
























Mrs. Wharton as a Writer of Short Stories 


A Contrast between Her Latest Novel and Her Work in the Field of the 
Short Story 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsylvania 


admirers are plunged when- 

ever they strive to decide 

the relative superiority of 
her novels and her short stories. It was 
as a writer of short stories that she began, 
however, and the distinction that will 
always be hers marks her out from the 
mob of the mediocre even more sharply in 
the shorter form of fiction than in the 
longer. 

The short story is perhaps the one defi- 
nite literary form in which America has 
outrivaled England. Perhaps this is due 
to the fact that it has been developed in 
the one century in which American litera- 
ture has arrived at greatness, but in any 
case to be the inheritor of the succession 
of preéminence which Irving held in the 
beginning, which Hawthorne and Poe 
shared, and to which Bret Harte suc- 
ceeded, is a position lofty enough? for 
anyone. Mrs. Wharton, of all the mod- 
erns, seems to have the best claim to this 
preéminence. While writing this, one 
thinks of course of Marse Chan and Meh 
Lady, and a moment later of Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville; but after all, Marse Chan 
and Meh Lady were written twenty years 
ago, and Mr. Page and Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith seem rather to fill the gap between 
Bret Harte and Mrs. Wharton than to 
dispute her contemporary claim. 

Her stories lift themselves out of the 
vast mass of contemporary short stories 
by the force of their flawless form. As 
they appear from time to time they are 
in such utter contrast to the inchoate 
nothings that pad the modern magazine 
that they shine by contrast, but yet in the 
three collections that have appeared, The 
Greater Inclination, Crucial Instances, and 
The Descent of Man, the stories seem to 


HE appearance of The Fruit of 
the Tree revives the dilemma 
- into which Mrs. Wharton’s 





gain an added strength by their very jux- 
taposition. The atmosphere of the 
“monthly” is usually alien to them, for 
they are literature and therefore the result 
of thought. 

The essence of the short story, as Poe 
pointed out, and as Hawthorne had 





From ‘‘ The Fruit of the Tree ’’ 


proved even before that, is unity. One 
definite effect is to be produced, so 
everything—conversation, setting, inci- 
dent—is useful only as it tends toward the 
production of that effect. And the effect 
that is most worthy of effort is the revela- 
tion of character. Mrs. Wharton’s stories 
are absolutely redolent of characteriza- 
tion. Sometimes she paints a portrait in 
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a clause, as in 7he Recovery, where she 
speaks of “the president of the University, 
a prehistoric relic who had known Emer- 
son, and who was still sent about the 
country in cotton wool to open educa- 
tional institutions with a toothless oration 
on Brook Farm.” 

More often, however, we grow to 
know her people by the multitude of deft 
touches, which, hinting here and conceal- 
ing there, finally bring out the characters 
in the bold relief of perfect realism. 

Carstyle, in “The Coward,” Lydia Til- 
lotson, in “Souls Belated,” or the two 
delicious characters in “Copy,” to men- 





tion only a few, are as real as art can 
make them. These people bring about 
the effect that has been sought after; 
sometimes they are the effect. In “The 
Coward,” the nature of the man himself 
is the justification of the story; in “Souls 
Belated,” the overpowering sense of social 
values which drives back in dismay the 
man and woman who would defy them, is 
the sufficiently important theme. Their 
keen apprehension of the strength of “the 
conventions” marks the social conscious- 
ness which Mr. Henry James denies to 
Americans. 

Most of Mrs. Wharton’s themes are 


Half-way up the slope to the house they met. 


From The Fruit of the Tree 
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classic, that is, taken from familiar life, 
but she has proved in “The Lady’s Maid’s 
Bell” and in “The Confessional” how apt 
a classic artist is to succeed when he 
deals with romantic material. Her de- 
scent into the easier regions, however, is 
only temporary; her real mission is to 
portray modern American life. 

How capable she is of this portraiture 
upon a broader canvas is seen in her 
latest novel. The scene is much wider 
than that of The House of Mirth, and 
necessarily broader than that of any of 
her short stories. The theme is the strug- 
gle that goes on in a man’s being between 
the claim of his chosen work and the 
more personal claims of the two women 
he loves. It might also be called a study 
of the marriage relations, since Bessy 
Westmore and Justine Brent are two ab- 
solutely different types, and each in her 
own way affects John Amherst. Each, 
also, fails to make herself the one supreme 
object of his existence, being pushed into 
the background by the Westmore fac- 
tories, through which, in each case, she 
was led into his life. 

The novel, though it deals with the 
problems suggested by the ownership of 
a large industrial establishment, is not in 
any sense a “labor novel.” The “Works” 
are useful only as a means to the estab- 
lishment of human relations, and Mrs. 
Wharton wisely does not go too much 
into detail in regard to the miseries in 
which the Westmore operatives are pre- 
sumably steeped. 

The problems in which Mrs. Wharton 
is interested are always personal; one is 
not so much interested in the well-being 
of the factory hands as in the question 
whether John Amherst is to pursue his 
life work or to give it up, either by reason 
of his first wife’s extravagance and per- 
sonal demands, or through the conse- 
quences of his second wife’s action. John 
Amherst is by all rules of fiction the cen- 
tral figure ; he is on the stage always, and 
yet he never excites our sympathies as 
Justine Brent does, nor are we as sorry 
for his frustrated ambitions as we are for 
Bessy Westmore’s unanswered appeal for 


a larger share in his life. Amherst is one’ 


of those men Wlio should never have mar- 
ried. He could not realize that in such a 
relation generosity is needed sometimes 
















































more than. justice. It was not so much 
his absence from her that Bessy objected 
to; it was his willingness to be absent. 
Tact and he were strangers, it is true, but 
that might not have mattered if there had 
been anything in his nature to take the 
place of it. 

Mrs. Wharton’s women are better 
drawn than her men. In the novelist’s 
most difficult task, the delineation of a 
good woman who shall at the same time 
be interesting, she has definitely suc- 
ceeded. In the shifting, shallow Bessy 
Westmore, a type of woman often 
sketched before, she has done well; in the 
far more difficult task of depicting the 
well-poised, capable Justine Brent, strong 
yet weak, demanding yet sacrificing, she 
has scored a more signal success, while 
the character of Mrs. Ansell is a pure 
delight. The best of it all is that they are, 
all three of them, American to the core, 
and the best of them is the most Ameri- 
can. 

Her new novel is a comfort to Mrs. 
Wharton’s admirers. While there is no 
single character that holds us as Lily Bart 
did in The House of Mirth, the novelist 
has broken away from the narrow corner 
of life in which that book was lodged, and 
has moved out into a larger field of 
American life, larger even than that in 
which her short stories had been laid. 
Thus the one unfavorable criticism which 
met The House of Mirth and some of her 
shorter stories like “The Reckoning,” that 
“she chooses unpleasant subjects,” cannot 
apply to The Fruit of the Tree. “Pleasant” 
or “unpleasant” are not the terms one can 
apply to Mrs. Wharton’s work, in any 
case. It has risen beyond: them; one 
must take it and be thankful for its sin- 
cerity of purpose, for the absolute finish 
of its execution. Her purpose is not to 
lift one into the height of heights; it is 
rather to establish those relations which 
make for permanent peace. 

There is no sudden glory, no radiance 
in which we leave her characters. They 
glide into our knowledge, play their parts, 
and glide out again. We are not lifted 
out of life by them, nor are we plunged 
back into life, desponding, after they de- 
part. For they are not made of dreams, 
or of the glitter of romance—they are 
born of the very essence of reality. 
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November 
By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


OMES November, yet so gentle 

C Is the touch of Autumn’s breath 
That late asters still long linger 
Ere they ripen for their death. 


And the leaves their flight delaying 
Loosen not their natal clasp; 

For not yet with urgent wooing 
Autumn winds their secrets grasp. 


Here and there on bending branches 
Hang the barberries, richly red; 
And the sunshine of chrysanthemums 
Gleams from many a flower-bed. 


May the Autumn of our lifetime 

Be as gentle in its touch! 
May the sunshine gently falling 
Bring us days as these, just such! 
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By Joseph K Dixon 


Illustrated with photographs by Dr. Dixon 


ASON erected a monument 
M for Gray in Westminster 
Abbey, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 

To Britain let the Nation’s homage pay, 
She felt a Pindar’s rapture in the Lyre of Gray. 
Thomas Gray, who died almost to a 
day six years before the Declaration of 
Independence, lies buried in the old 
churchyard at Stoke Poges, not far dis- 


tant from Slough, Windsor and Burnham 
Beeches. The grave nestles close to the 
church wall, also housing the remains of 
his mother, whose death the great poet 
never ceased to lament. Here are the 
“rugged elms, the Yew tree’s shade.” 
General Wolfe said the night before he 
captured Quebec, that rather than take 
the city on the morrow, he would prefer 
to be the author of those lines of Gray: 





Churchyard at Stoke Poges 


Where the poet Gray lies buried 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
The Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard “is pregnant with celestial fire.” The 
sacred calm, the silent slabs of stone, the 





The Birthplace of Isaac Watts 
At Southampton 


hospitality of shade, the sacred memory 
of the great but unspeaking dead, 
from the 


In still small accents whisp’ring 


ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

Though Gray rejected these lines from 
his manuscript, we may accept them as 
expressing our unwillingness ever to let 
the image of the place or the melody of 
the elegy die out of the heart. 

Having made our picture record of the 
historic churchyard, we may touch the 
south coast of England, and enter the old 
Roman town of Southampton. 

The ancient gateway, the grim turrets 
of the ivy-covered tower, the gfeat 
Roman wall, flanking one side of the 
town, are a whole literature concerning 
those famous, faraway days when the 
Roman Eagles held sway in Britain. 

It was here that Dr. Isaac Watts was 
born. A loving veneration has preserved 
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the house and the furnishings of the 
house as the poet left them when he lived 
and wrote. It was my joy to photograph 
the room as he left it in which the great 
hymn writer gave the world the song, 
O God our help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come; 


Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


The same veneration that has pre- 
served the old birthplace and home, has 
been translated into a statue of the poet 
which graces the green. 

Perhaps there are few hymn writers 
more voluminous than Watts. His hymns 
are sung in ten thousand churches and 
chanted by countless choirs. 

Dr. Watts projected a visit to Lord 
Abney, at Abney Park in North London, 
intending to stay three days, and he 
stayed thirty years. He wrote almost all 
of his hymns here. When they turned the 
generous park into a cemetery, the love 
of the people again put forth strong 
hands, and reared a noble statue of 
granite to the memory of the singer and 
his song. The grave of the preacher-poet 
is modest, like the man. He lies buried 
in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, City Road, 
London, very near the graves of Daniel 
Defoe, Susana Wesley and John Bun- 
yan. 

I may not go back, I wish I could, to 
old Camberwell, where, in 1812, Robert 
Browning was born—a place, as Ruskin 
terms it, when he writes of “the tops of 
twenty square miles of politely inhabited 
groves,” and follow this noble poetic 
river as it flows, bank full, rich in ever- 
green verdure, laden with trees whose 
leaves have sheltered birds of matchless 
song. It were well if we had the picture 
records of the home in Italy—well if we 
could look through the Casa Guidi win- 
dows where the sweet-souled wife, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, sat and wrote. 
But we can follow the bereft man from 
Italy to London, and look at the house 
where he lived—lived alone; where “he 
held the great lyric love of his life as 
sacred and cherished it as a religion.” 

All the world loves a lover, and the 
incomparable love-letters of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning have forever 
enriched and ennobled mankind. 

Browning lies buried amid the hush of 
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Where Watts Wrote ‘‘ O God Our Help” 


In the house at Southampton 


the silent Abbey. Grouped here in the 
Poets’ Corner are the mighty dead. Here 
rest Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Dr. John- 
son and Macaulay. Amid this assembly, 
loving hands have placed a bust of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Within a few 
feet of the white marble face of this poet, 
who loved the sky and was alive to the 
tender influence of the seasons, and re- 
told their story to men, they brought 
Tennyson after his great spirit had 
“crossed the bar” to hold silent fellow- 
ship. In chiseled words on the marble 
you may read: 
Henry WaApswortH LONGFELLOW. 

This bust was placed among the memorials 
of the Poets of England by the English ad- 
mirers of an American Poet, 1884. 

Further afield we are constrained. The 
Craigie house in Cambridge, where the 
poet lived, holds a charm for us. The 
house, once used as headquarters by Gen- 
eral Washington, in front of which stood 
the spreading chestnut tree, is where 
“The Psalm of Life” and “The Footsteps 
of Angels” were written. What Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin did 





in creating the long lines of blue at the 
front .as the boys East and North and 
West read the tale of Topsy by the light 
of the flaring pine knots, Longfellow’s 
poems, “Paul Revere’s Ride” and “Ex- 
celsior,” did in arousing a martial spirit 
to combat the nation’s curse. But there 
is more—amid the sweet breath of the 
far-off prairies, and the fragrance of the 
pines, are echoes of moccasined feet, the 
twang of an Indian’s bow and the speed- 
ing of an Indian’s arrow—there is the 
laughter of an Indian love lay: 





In the land of the Dacotahs 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley, 
With him dwelt his dark-eyed daugh- 
ter, wayward as the Minnehaha, 
Hither came Hiawatha to 
See the face of Laughing Water, 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments, 
From behind the waving curtain, 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water, 
From behind its sereen of branches. 
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Statue of Watts 
At Southampton 
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The Grave of Watts 
In Bunhil Fields Cemetery, London 
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Path Leading to Watts Memorial 
Abney Park Cemetery 
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Statue of Watts 


Abney Park Cemetery 
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Browning’s House 
Near Hyde Park, London 
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The Craigie House 
Where Longfellow lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Minnehaha Falls in Summer 
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The Source of Minnehaha Falls, Icebound 
Photograph by Sweet Brothers, Minneapolis 


Minnehaha Falls in Winter 
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Memorial Window to James Russell Lowell 


In the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey 
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Birthplace of James Russell Lowell 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Dacotahs have marched to their 
last frontier, but the tiny stream flows 
on, many times through zero weather, 
fostered by banks of snow, and the falls 
are prisoners for a little of the Frost 
King. 

The camera must satisfy our longing 
for two more places of poesy: Elmwood 
in Cambridge, the birthplace of James 
Russell Lowell, and a memorial window 
to the poet in Westminster Abbey. Low- 
ell knew and loved the heart and art of 
literature. He was at once poet, patriot, 
statesman and seer. In the house at Elm- 
wood, Lowell wrote “The Present Crisis.” 

When a deed is done for Freedom, 

Through the broad earth’s aching breast, 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling 

On from East to West. 


New Occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And‘ behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 

For five years Lowell represented the 
United States at the Court of St. James. 
His service to his country must be spel'ed 
in capital letters. England’s appreciation 





of America’s patriot-poet may be learned 
on entering the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey. A window rich in color 
invites our admiration. There are four 
sections to this massive memorial. The 
left panel holds a shield borne by angels, 
with the arms of the United States. 
There are other angels holding shields, 
containing the arms of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the United Kingdom, and the Arms 
of Westminster. The two figures to the 
right are those of St. Botolph and the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The third 
panel holds a massive figure of Sir Laun- 
fal, the angel with ihe Holy Grail, and 
Sir Launfal and the Leper. The last sec- 
tion contains figures of St. Ambrose, and 
the emancipation of slaves. Below the 
reveal of the window there is set, in high 
relief, the head of the poet, with the in- 
scription : 

This tablet and the window above, were 
placed here in memory of James Russell Lowell, 
United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James from 1880 to 1885, by his English«friends. 

VERITAS. 
Born 22nd Feb. 1819. 
Died August 1891. 
and these pictures, as Lowell himself 
sings: 
How strange are the freaks of memory, 
The lessons of life we forget, a3 
While a trifle, a trick of color, 
In the wonderful web is set. 
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By Isabelle Howe Fiske 























aw) ONG-SPARROW, little versifier 
Of trial bits of song, 

isi Always thinking to sing longer, 

With the poet’s one desire t 

For the old Promethean fire, 
For that thing elusive, stronger 

Than ever may to him belong— -\ > 
Always thinking to sing longer, 

Stylist, sweet and strong. 


Old Books 
By Julia Hall 


}HE new book came with its gorgeous dress, 
1 With its page like a bright young face, I 
A great hope stirred for the happiness 
It should yield from its lines of grace. 


On the dusty shelf the old book lay, ¢ 
With faded garb o’er heart of gold, 

Where hid away from the light of day 
Its store of true gems might unfold. 


Few sought the truths on the dim old page, 
For the world is sure to pursue 

Glittering youth, and wise words of age 
Are ever denied for the new. 


While life went easy and hours rang gay 

The new book had charm, but at last { 
The old brought joy when the transient sway 

Of the fresh, brilliant page had passed. 


Old books, like time-tried friends, ever true, ; 
Wait their day; when wanderings cease, 

The gay hours o’er, we may find the new 
Filled our minds with no theme of peace. 


The old book waits our returning mood, 
Like the soul of a faithful friend, 

Whose eyes have ever a message good; 

We may trust the old to the end. 














HAVE before me three vol- 

umes of the genial Elia, and 
I I have been reading in them 
with a quaint admixture of 
nearness and _ illusiveness, 
which spans the distance be- 
tween laughter and tears, between sun- 
light and shadow. I am not sure whether 
to be sad or not; whether to follow the 
gleam into darkness or sorrow into pro- 
found joy. Everywhere on the printed 
page I see the smile; everywhere within 
the light there is the heartache; in the 
wild hilarity of forgetfulness comes the 
faint odor of rosemary ; in the keen wit, I 
look and find the deep reverence; it is the 
sun peeping from behind clouds, the 
clouds pierced by the sun itself—it is, in 
fine, Charles Lamb. : 

Among the many strands in this golden 
skein of human nature—and Elia was pe- 
culiarly human—lI have been seeking one 
that runs through all his writing with a 
rich sensitiveness of romance; I have 
been following—not prying into—the 
loves of this little “Quaker in black,” as 
Hood described him; this “compound of 
the Jew, the gentleman, and the angel,” 
as he is pictured by Talfourd; not prying 
—since Lamb’s refinement calls for re- 
finement ; not curious, for his confidence, 
even behind the veil of playful imagina- 
tion, deserves respect. 

Every author has had his buried ro- 
mance, as well as his embodied joy: three 
times the gentle Elia pictures for us his 
heart’s desire, and in the after-glow of 
memory there is a note of regret that 
chokes, as each image is called forth. 

There was Alice W—n, who haunts the 
pages of “New Year’s Eve” with her fair 
hair and fairer eyes; who fades away in 
“Dream Children” with Elia’s seven years 





The Loves of 
Charles Lamb 


By Montrose J. Moses 


of waiting and his disappointment ; those 
children never to be his, save as the whole 
world was his in silent imaginings. Turn 


to “Blakesmore in H shire,” and Elia 
lingers before a picture, “That Beauty 
with the cool blue pastoral drapery, 

with the bright yellow H shire hair,— 
and eye of watchet hue—so like my Alice!” 
Turn to the love sonnets of 1794 and 
1795, and the eyes of Alice are laughing, 
and the hair is flying fancy free, and Lamb 
is wandering in memory as he loved to do, 
baffling us by calling the maiden Anna, 
yet are the two one. So “Rosamund 
Gray” cannot help but garner up some 
of the feeling of its boy author, for Lamb 
must have been but fourteen when the at- 
tachment began. Yet Elia’s mood fades 
into the reality of his past. Touched 
with insanity at this time, perhaps that put 
an end to the romance with Alice W n, 
or Ann Simmons, whoever she was. To 
us she remains the fair-haired maid. Al- 
ready the grimness of life was settling on 
Lamb’s household. 

In these days Coleridge was his confi- 
dant; to him the love sonnets were sent; 
to him, in 1796, Elia wrote: “Dream not, 
Coleridge, of having tasted dll the gran- 
deur and wildness of fancy till you have 
gone mad!” While there—in the mad- 
house at Hoxton—he had dreamed as 
constantly of Coleridge as of the “other 
one,” meaning Alice. “She,” wrote 
Lamb, “I am inclined to think was the 
more immediate cause of my temporary 
frenzy.” Yet later, in the fall of 1796, 
we find him writing of his love sonnets: 
“Tt is a passion of which I retain nothing. 
Thank God, the folly has left me forever. 
Not even a review of my love verses re- 
news one wayward wish in me.” And 
with the falling of the curtain upon this 
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period, we find Alice, in the flesh, married 
to a pawnbroker, while outside the shop, 
it is averred, the gentle Elia would some- 
times pass and repass in the vain hope of 
seeing behind the counter a stray wisp 
of yellow hair, or one glint from the 
laughing eyes. 

Lamb ripened on sorrow. After the 
awful tragedy, when he found his mother 
dead by the hand of his sister, his life 
seemed dedicated to a long list of sacri- 
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‘* The Gentle Elia’’ 


fices. Always over him hung the awful- 
ness of Mary’s malady; he learned to 
laugh the pain away; Nature bestowed 
upon him an infinite amount of humor; 
and it was this mixture of comedy and 
tragedy in Lamb which baffled Words- 
worth, and provoked the massive serious- 
ness of Carlyle. Lamb was sensitive and 
shy—he had much in him of Quaker sim- 
plicity; these qualities worked subtly in 
his next romance, wrongly accounted by 
Canon Ainger to be his last. Lamb’s love 
for the Quakeress, Hester Savory, which 
began while he and his sister were living 
in Pentonville, was a silent one; he did 
not ‘know her; he saw her perhaps in his 
walks;~and ~when he attended Quaker 
meetings, which for some time he liked 
to do. She, too, married another, and 





died soon after. It was then that Lamb 
sang of her with a delicate fervor betok- 
ening more sweetness of temperament 
than intensity of passion, and this leads 
me to believe with Mr. E. V. Lucas, that 
Lamb “was never a very serious wooer,” 
if by serious he means ardent. In March, 
1803, Elia sent his verses on “Hester” to 
his friend Manning, and acknowledged 
openly his love for the maid, though if 
we compare the dainty sentiments begin- 
ning “When maidens such as Hester die” 
with Browning’s “Evelyn Hope,” we shall 
see that Lamb’s is a retrospective feeling. 

In the notes to his edition of Lamb’s 
Letters, Canon Ainger quotes some bio- 
graphical details supplied him by Emma 
Savory, of Blackheath, a niece of Hester, 
which tell of her aunt’s death from fever. 
She adds: “My mother used to say that 
her beauty consisted more in expression 
than in regularity of features.” 

The miniature I have seen of Hester is 
like all of the old-time miniatures, devoid 
of very striking qualities; large eyes, too 
large almost, and probably more the fault 
of the artist than of nature; an ample 
mouth, a long nose, and an oval face, 
overhung by thick ringlets on a large 
head and a wide expanse of brow. Her 
figure was high, according to the short- 
waisted fashion of the day, and a white 
fichu completed the Quaker costume. 
Yet into that face we are able to read the 
pride and joy that Lamb saw; we can 
imagine behind the “waking eye, a prying 
mind,” and beneath the surface of snow- 
white neckerchief “a heart that stirs.” 
This is Hester, the Quaker love of Elia! 

Of them all, however, “Barbara S—” is 
the reality—Fanny Kelly, with the “di- 
vine, plain face,” a description recalling 
De Quincey’s reference to Mary Lamb as 
“that Madonna-like lady.” I do not know 
where one can find Lamb in a happier 
mood than when he is talking of the thea- 
ter. Playwright or critic, he is always full 
of animation and full of remembrances ; 
‘t is somehow appropriate that this third 
love should have been an actress—one of 
versatile talent and pleasing personality. 
Elia loved her in the Enfield days; he 
moved there in 1827—a retired clerk from 
the India House. As critic; he had-seen 
her many times; he had praised her until 
accused of beizz partial. In fact, his 
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warm regard for her must have existed 
for many years. But it matters not 
whether we see Fanny Kelly in “Barbara 
S—,” or in the critiques, or even in the 
sonnets he inscribed to her—the years 
have brought us three letters which 
plainly reveal the character of this ro- 
mance. Lamb was now at an age when 
life had pretty well mellowed his nature; 
when disappointment could not crush him 
—only soften his spirit. 

As a theater-goer, Lamb was too much 
the book critic to appreciate fully the 
actual theatrics of the stage; that is why 
he himself failed as a dramatist; that is 
why he always contended that the Shake- 
spearean tragedies were unfitted for the 
stage, since the ideal would be hidden by 
the gaudiness of the scene and the hard- 
ness of the acting. There are two pic- 
tures of Lamb at the theater which are 
distinct—both times with his sister. The 
one was at his own play, “Mr. H.,” when 
he joined with the audience in hissing, 
not Elliston, who assumed the chief réle, 
but the crudities of the plot. He wrote 
on December 11, 1806: “Mary is a little 
cut at the ill success of ‘Mr. H.,’ which 
came out last night and failed. I know 
you'll (Miss Stoddart) be sorry, but 
never mind. We are determined not to 
be cast down. I am going to leave off 
tobacco, and then we must thrive. A 
smoking man must write smoky farces ;” 
and to Wordsworth that same day he 
said: “A hundred hisses! Damn the word, 
I write it like kisses—how different !’”— 
a feeling which overflowed with equal in- 
tensity in his essay, “On the Custom of 
Hissing at the Theatre,” published in 
1811. 

The second scene was on the evening 
of February 17, 1816, when Miss Kelly 
appeared at the Covent Garden in a farce, 
“Modern Antiques, or the Merry Mourn- 
ers.” George Barnett, a frenzied lover, 
fired upon the actress, and some of the 
shot fell into the lap of Mary Lamb, who 
was seated far front in the pit. The man 
was soon after tried, and acquitted on the 
plea of insanity. 

Elia’s regard for this lady increased 
from year to year until July 20, 1819,* 
when he wrote her, proposing marriage. 





*This date, as given in “Harper’s Magazine,” 
does not tally with the Enfield days, yet I am 







He spoke of her consummate acting, 
which he was never at a loss to praise, 
but he told of the pain he felt at seeing 
her upon the stage. It was a letter full 
of diffidence and respect—showing some- 
how the poverty of his life, which intellect 
alone could not satisfy—which even a 





Fanny Kelly 


sister’s love could not round out. It isa 
pitiful courtesy, for it indicates the void 
of years. These two, Charles and Mary 
Lamb, asking Fanny Kelly to come to 
them—a lonely picture indeed! And when 
she declined with all graciousness, hiding 
the real cause of her decision—his insan- 
ity—Lamb’s reply shows the lights and 
shadows of his nature. He wrote: “I feel 
myself in a lack-adaisical, no-how-ish kind 
of humor. I believe it is the rain, or 
something.” Now comes the laughter 
through the tears—which, let us pray, 
Miss Kelly detected and reverenced: “I 


inclined to agree with Lucas, since references tc 
Miss K. occur in Lamb’s letters long after 
1827. Miss Kelly herself claimed that Lamb 
proposed marriage to her in the Enfield or 
Edmonton days. On January 22, 1830, Lamb 
wrote to Wordsworth: “Miss Kelly we never 
see.” In 1833, however, his letters mention her 
many times. 
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had thought to have written seriously, but 
I fancy I succeed best in epistles of mere 
fun; puns and that nonsense. You will 
be good friends with us, will you not?” 
So ended the third romance, with a post- 
script: “N. B. Do not paste that last letter 
of mine into your book.” ‘This is not pas- 
sion, but simply loneliness; and there is 
a tragic analogy here to the romance of 
Punchinello with his flower: 
But when the play was over, 
Forth to her grave he crept; 
Laid one white rose upon it,— 
Then sat him down and wept! 

Yet withal, the people thought him 
merry, so well he hid his pain. 

Fanny Kelly’s half-sister, Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, wife of the famous actor, has 
sketched Lamb for us. His “first ap- 
proach was not prepossessing. His figure 
was small and mean; and no man certainly 
was ever less beholden to his tailor. His 
‘bran’ new suit of black cloth (in which he 
affected several times during the day to 
take great pride, and to cherish as a nov- 
elty that he had long looked for and 
wanted) was drolly contrasted with his 
very rusty silk stockings, shown from his 
knees, and his much too large thick shoes 
without polish. His shirt rejoiced in a 
wide, ill-plaited frill, and his very small, 
tight, white neckcloth was hemmed to a 
fine point at the ends that formed part of 
the little bow. His hair was black and 
sleek, but not formal, and his face the 
gravest I ever saw, but indicating great 
intellect. “ 

Oxberry, in his dramatic biography, re- 
produces one of those impossible minia- 
tures of Miss Kelly, followed by a record 
of her career, yet not once does he men- 
tion the name of Lamb. He tells of her 
being loved around 1810 by one Mr. Phil- 
lips, a Dublin vocalist; he describes the 
wild infatuation of Barnett in 1816; and 
his silence regarding Elia is but another 
evidence in favor of Lucas, who claims 
the romance occurred in the Enfield days 
of 1827, rather than in 1819. The actress 
had a bad ear for music, we are told—a 
fact which must have pleased Lamb— 
though it was trained into some satisfac- 
tory shape, for she was chorister at Drury 
Lane, and later sang in Italian opera. 
Yet, despite her weak voice, she was pleas- 
ing in her réles, the equal, so it is said, 
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of Dora Jordan. She associated with all 
the great players of the day—John and 
Charles Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Munden, 
Liston, Mathews and Kean—names that 
dot the pages of Lamb’s criticism, with 
true flashes as to their worth and as keen 
denotations of their limits. Now she was 
the Duke of York in Richard IJ]—then 
with Mrs. Siddons in King John, where 
she was the Prince Arthur. She delighted 
Sheridan, Fox and Byron; she raised ob- 
scure parts to positions of importance; 
she seems, according to Oxberry, to have 
been over-fond of wearing male attire. 

Intellectually, however, Miss Kelly waz 
far above the average. She had been 
taught Latin by Mary Lamb; she could 
speak French and Italian; and she pos- 
sessed also the lighter accomplishments 
required of ladies of the day. Already we 
have mentioned Lamb’s reference to 
“Fanny Kelly’s divine, plain face.” She 
had a temper, we learn, which we see later 
on in her life; and her features all be- 
tokened a general flatness that spoiled 
any beauty she might have possessed. 
She was of ordinary size, with a pecu- 
liarly low forehead and light blue eyes, 
and accounts seem to agree that her smile 
sunned her face. Such was the “Barbara 
S—” when Elia loved her. 

Miss Kelly was born in 1790; she died 
in 1882; she was therefore fifteen years 
Lamb’s junior—and he lived until 1834. 
There is a pathetic glimpse of the actress 
we obtain when she had reached a ripe 
age around 1845; then it was that she had 
a school of acting and a theater supported 
through the patronage of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Her desire was always to 
raise the art of acting to the dignity it 
deserved. About her gathered Charles 
Dickens, John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, 
and those who aided the actor-novelist in 
his private theatricals. During one of the 
rehearsals of a play Dickens said: “She 
wanted us put off until the theater should 
be cleaned and brushed up a bit, and she 
would and she would not, for she is eager 
to have us and alarmed when she thinks 
of us. By the foot of Pharaoh, it was a 
great scene! Especially when she choked, 
and had the glass of water brought.” Still, 
thereafter Dickens was solicitous in her 
behalf, especially when she was in sore 
need of money. 








The Loves of 


Thus the years passed until 1875, and 
the “friend” of Charles Lamb found her- 
self asked to recall fact. How much 
truth was there in the exquisite fancy of 
“Barbara S—,” she was questioned. Her 
answer shows the old lady treasuring 
memory with the tenacity of one who 
cares beyond the mere flattery of having 
been loved by a man the world revered. 
And placing her account alongside of 
Elia’s, I will take them both—for fact be- 
comes poetry when touched with feeling. 
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I will take them both, for Lamb’s is full 
of genial imagination and lights and 
shades; while Miss Kelly’s has a pretty 
petulance that shows her fearful lest the 
world doubt her identity with “Barbara 
S—”; fearful perhaps lest the world deny 
her even the love of Elia. 

And then, in 1882, the papers recorded 
the death of Fanny Kelly—and they men- 
tioned her career as actress, and added: 
“Tt will doubtless be remembered that she 
was Charles Lamb’s friend.” 





‘* A Dissertation on Roast Pig” 
After a sketch by C. E. Brock 


A Song 


By Frederic B. Hodgins 


T 


HE world is old, and suns have set 
For ages o’er the hills of time, 


We listen for the echoing chime 
Of golden days that come not yet. 


Time rolls the centuries along, 
Their separate place the seasons fill, 
But age can never tire or still 

The soaring voice of noble song. 


The world is old, and poets sing 
The same sweet strains their fathers taught, 
We never weary of the thought: 

“The Heart is young, and Love is king.” 


The world is old: ’tis time we learned 
Wise lessons from the fruitful past ; 
Lest Love, dethroned, adrift be cast, 


And sweet to bitterness be turned. 
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The Books of Youth 


By Albert S. Henry 





HARLES LAMB, in a char- 
acteristic essay, said : 
& “Much depends upon when 
(eS Y) and where you read a book;” 
and as one looks back to 
“the days that are no more,” 
it becomes clear that the time when a 
book is first read is a matter of some im- 
portance in one’s life. Everyone who 
loves books cherishes the memories of a 
first acquaintance with some of them at 
least, as one naturally remembers the 
early incidents of an old friendship. One 
may meet many persons, and one may 
read many books in the journey through 
life, but there are moments when nothing 
is so much desired as the hand-clasp of an 
old friend or a look at the books of one’s 
youth. 

In that fine sonnet on first opening 
Chapman’s Homer, Keats likens his feel- 
ings to those of an astronomer “when a 
new planet swims into his ken”; and the 
surprise and joy of which the poet tells 
are a common experience to all who have 
read much in the spring of life. When 
years of worldly wisdom have ripened us, 
we read mainly to get definite knowledge 
of certain subjects. The eager curiosity 
and the unrestrained delight in sound and 
color which mark the youth begin to 
wane. Criticism sits where imagination 
was enthroned. It is then that the mem- 
ories of the books we read years ago 
throng the mind, and it is pleasant to re- 
call the days when we discovered, one by 
one, the vital books—the books which 
made the world seem to us a Prospero’s 
island. 


A boy cares not for that charge of ex- 
cessive reading which is sometimes 
pressed against our age. In the stillness 
of a library, under the open sky or on 
the “ribbed sea sand,” the youth can sit 
absorbed in poetry and romance, and 
give no heed to the flying hours. He is 
prone, it is true, to give more thought to 
the literature of power than to the lit- 
erature of knowledge. ‘Golden lads and 
lassies” inevitably flee from mental disci- 
pline, and to them the fortunes of Re- 
becca and the Disinherited Knight, and 
the story of Pendennis, are vastly more 
interesting than all the problems of Eu- 
clid. Only a pedant would think ill of a 
boy who threw aside his Latin grammar 
for a volume of Dickens or Stevenson. 
For the youth of the individual is like the 
vouth of the race—a time when the spirit 
of adventure is rife, and when credulity 
has not yet been tempered by experience. 

The books we read long ago leave on 
the mind an impression which is often 
singularly at variance with that made by 
a perusal in later years. Who can at 
thirty-five read Robinson Crusoe with the 
same zest as at twelve? The boy accepts 
the story as true recital: the perils of the 
sea;-the lonely island; the long years 
spent by the shipwrecked sailor watching 
for a sail; the fights with savages, arouse 
an enthusiasm in which criticism has no 
part. The man takes up the book, and 
instantly the facts of Defoe’s life come 
to his mind; the age in which the story 
was written; its style, and a score of 
other considerations, all uniting to make 
an impression very different from the 
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earlier one. But it is the far-off reading 
of that book which we like to remember. 

One’s first meeting with a book often 
determines one’s taste in such matters as 
the type and binding in which the beloved 
volume shall appear. There are some who 
cannot read Dickens with pleasure with- 
out Cruikshank’s drawings. And if, per- 
chance, in our youth we read the Spec- 
tator in an eighteenth century edition, 
nothing of the modern printer’s art can 
awaken the old satisfaction in that well 
of English. Again some wish to remem- 
ber London as the Dr. Johnson of Bos- 
well’s immortal Life knew it; and for 
most of us the joy in Shakespeare dates 
from the time when we read without a 
commentator the great dramas to the ex- 
clusion of serious text-books and under 
penalty of the stern rebuke of our pre- 
ceptors. 

Happy are they who recall the shock 
of pleasure and surprise that thrilled 
them when brought into contact with a 
master in prose or verse. “The Ancient 
Mariner,” or “The Flight of the Duch- 
ess,” or “Ulysses,” have touched and 
quickened young spirits over all the 
world, and have set them to music. So, 
again, the essays of Emerson and Mat- 
thew Arnold have sharpened and strength- 
ened young minds and taught them “to 
see life steadily and see it whole.” 

It is true, then, that in the sophomoric, 
days lie the well-springs of culture. The 
past appears in a golden light, with all 
harsh features softened; while around 
one’s early reading the light falls gently, 
and as through one’s mind pass the 
thoughts and emotions which first arose 
with the slowly turning pages, one real- 
izes that the best books were, after all, 
the books of youth. 


The Literature of Old Age 
By Alwin West 


HE family magazines have often 
busied themselves in preparing lists 
of books suitable for children to 
tead. They have also recommended 
books for young men and women; and 
they have drawn up special lists of books 
to encourage the formation of clubs for 
study and discussion. But no purveyor of 
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good advice has been bold enough to 
prescribe books for old people. 

What do old people read? What 
books do they choose to fill up the un- 
limited leisure of their retired days? The 
conventional idea used to be that in the 
evening of life a man’s thoughts would 
naturally turn toward religion, and that 
the Bible would be his book of books. 

If every sort of middle-aged man were 
to evolve into the same sort of old man, 
then it would be easy to tabulate selec- 
tions of literature warranted to soothe 
declining years and mollify the rigors of 
age. But a man who has spent the days 
of his prime in money-making, who has 
greedily watched the rise and fall in 
stocks, and has warily waited his advan- 
tage; who has squirmed under the un- 
heroic defeats and been elated by the 
poor successes of this world—such a 
man, however peaceful the evening of his 
life, will not spend it in religious medita- 
tion and Bible-reading. Though an ap- 
preciation of the Bible is not incompati- 
ble with a stock broker’s daily habit of 
life, yet it is an appreciation that must be 
formed in youth and kept fresh with re- 
minders during life’s vicissitudes. Such 
a habit can scarcely be formed after these 
vicissitudes have had their will with a 
man. The conventional idea of old age, 
calm, submissive, and Bible-reading, must 
be given up. Every man makes his own 
old age—is all his life in making it—and 
he will show at this period as strongly 
differentiated from his fellow-beings as 
ever he did. He will have tastes of his 
own in reading. His manner of life will 
have formed them. 

The man who has spent his whole life 
in grappling with business details, faithful 
to his bread-winning duties at the office 
or the store, is apt to find more of a 
solace in his newspaper than in all the 
philosophy of literature. The newspaper 
belongs to the big, busy world where he 
has always been so much at home. He 
reads the financial reports and the market 
price-lists as though they were beautiful 
poetry. The political discussions whet his 
taste for argument as though they had 
been metaphysics; and the columns of 
mere news amuse him like entertaining 
specialties of life’s continuous vaudeville. 
The newspaper and an occasional busi- 
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ness man’s pamphlet will suffice, as litera- 
ture, a man who has grown venerable in 
the conduct of purely commercial affairs. 

A hobby, cultivated in moments of lei- 
sure, will serve a man well in his old age. 
If his hobby has been the collection of 
minerals, antiquities; or pictures, he will 
delight in the reading of catalogs which 
describe his specialties. He will be eager 
for any odd information concerning them, 
and will be interested, in reading of sales, 
to note the prices which possessions sim- 
ilar to his own have brought. 

A man who has had aspirations and 
ideals will find that, after these have lost 
intensity of purpose, they will still be a 
guide to his inclinations. Fired in youth 
and robust manhood with an ideal of 
statesmanship, a man will, in his old age, 
pore over the lives of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Bismarck, Pitt, Fox, and Cavour. A 
septuagenarian who has all his life ap- 
plauded the high achievements of explor- 
ers, philanthropists, scientists, or soldiers, 
will read, with sober pleasure, the very 
books which might, in his youth, have kin- 
dled him with hot excitement and goaded 
him to emulation. History will be read 
now, not because it helps one to under- 
stand the bases of government, to trace 
the development of social orders, and to 
draw conclusions from the trend of cur- 
rent world politics; history has become a 
retrospect, not merely of the nations that 
have been, but of the man’s own preju- 
dices and passions. He fights the world’s 
battles over, taking sides as for long years 
he has been wont to do; he revives his 
old admiration for Hannibal or Alex- 
ander, Wellington or Napoleon; he en- 
joys meeting his old heroes just as he 
enjoys meeting his old acquaintances. 

A taste for certain pieces of poetry or 
prose, or for the-noble classics of litera- 
ture, will survive into old age. The 
leisure of old age is a good time for re- 
reading. Whoever liked the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Addison’s Essays, or Boswell’s 
Johnson, of yore, will relish these classics 
in later years. But if the taste has been 
for crude stories of adventure, with 
highly seasoned plot, it will scarcely refine 
itself when beard and bearing have grown 
patriarchal. A man who has some innate 
taste for books, but who never (before 
his years pile up to seventy) has found 





real opportunity to sit down to them, is 
apt to enjoy books which make direct and 
forcible appeal—books which, like Robin- 


son Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, or Greek ° 


Heroes, entrance the unspoiled mind of 
age just as they do the wakening mind of 
youth, 

There are some organizations in which 
an appetite for facts seems to take the 
place of the imagination and the critical 
faculty. A man with such an organiza- 
tion will take pleasure in reading details 
concerning processes of factory machin- 
ery, methods of irrigation, and contriv- 
ances for aerial navigation. He will like 
to know which is the highest tower in the 
world and how high it is, which is the 
longest river and how long it is, who is 
the richest man and how rich he is. He 
will amass disjointed items of information 
concerning ostrich farming, Indian war- 
fare, ice carnivals, the smuggling trade, 
and the crowned heads of Europe. He 
will delight in statistics, and will turn his 
mind into an encyclopedia of odds and 
ends of knowledge which he seldom has 
occasion to use. In old age he will still 
be gleaning facts. Facts are his poetry 
and his philosophy. 

And what, we may now ask, do those 
old ladies read, whose lifelong habit it has 
been to keep a light novel constantly at 
their elbows? There must come a time 
when a woman, even in her most secret 
imagination, can no longer rehabilitate 
her charms so as to compete with the 
romantic heroines of fiction. When she 
is too old to take the réle of heroine, to 
dream out the heroine’s existence, we 
should say the novel reader’s occupation 
must be gone. But is she ever too old 
for this? While her granddaughter reads 
George Meredith and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward beside the evening lamp, what book 
is that which so absorbs the serene old 
lady in spectacles? It is probably a book 
in a yellow paper cover. It may be by 
Miss Braddon or Mrs. Lynn Linton, the 
“Duchess” or “John Strange Winter,” or 
perhaps it is Only a Governess or St. Elmo. 
Does this seem an inexplicable taste in a 
woman who has weathered the storms 
of life and has bravely gone through many 
an experience which would put to shame 
the artificial ease or the bombastic hard- 
ships of the heroines about whom she 








reads? It must be that, though the 
grandmother has gained wisdom in many 
ways, she has never learned to test litera- 
ture by life. Or perhaps both are equally 
incomprehensible to her, however well she 
may have borne her own part. A novel 
has always meant, for her, an imaginative 
farrago in which one might find amuse- 
ment and forget one’s self. She has al- 
ways used a certain brand of novel, as it 
were, and is now too old to try any other. 

Just as a business man will be faithful 
to his newspaper when the cares of busi- 
ness have been lifted from his shoulders, 
so a woman whose life has been passed in 
an atmosphere of domesticity will, when 
her stressful days of housekeeping are 
over, still enjoy the woman’s magazine 
which tells how to keep moths out of 
carpets, what to prepare for a trousseau, 
and how to serve a luncheon. 

Of course, every year of a woman’s life 
may have so strengthened her love for 
fine literature that, in her old age, she 
has a sharpened perception of whatever is 
beautiful in books, and a loving tender- 
ness for the prose and poetry which she 
has long known to be beautiful. But 
there is no caprice of choice in the style 
of literature preferred by the septuage- 
narian—man or woman.  Unalterable 
tastes and predominant habits of mind de- 
cide the matter. The reading done in 
youth and middle age is a course of prep- 
aration for the literature of old age. 

It must not be supposed that old people 
will always take more pleasure in an old 
book than in a brandnew publication. On 
the contrary, an old reader will give an 
appreciative welcome to the new book 
which suits him. One of the pleasures 
peculiar to old age is the examination of 
works pertaining to contemporary biog- 
raphy and the history of the era. The 
old man, using his personal knowledge as 
a corrective, will read the contemporary 
historian with condescension and easy fa- 
miliarity. In the history of his times he 
will find revealed the springs of action 
from which public events have taken their 
irresistible course. In the biographies of 


those men of achievement whose age 
has been his age, he will find a sympa- 
thetic companionship. 

So, if there be any literature of old age, 
it is the literature which chronicles the 
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familiar past, showing the old man, as in a 
mirror, the times which have marked him, 
and which he, in ever so slight a degree, 
has helped to mark. And yet these books 
of contemporaneous biography and fa- 
miliar history do not belong to the old 
man. They were written for an inquiring 
posterity. 


The Novelist and the Ingenue Heroine 
By Louise Maunsell Field 


T is one of the many curious facts 
about human nature that people 
almost invariably long to do the 

thing they cannot. More especially in 
the realm of the arts, perhaps, than any- 
where else does this fact hold good. The 
lyric soprano tries to sing heavy, highly 
dramatic rdles, and fails; the landscape 
painter tries to do figure work, and fails; 
the masculine novelist tries to draw an 
attractive ingénue heroine—and fails! 

It is a cropping out of the desire for 
the unattainable, this constant attempt 
of male writers of all degrees to portray 
an innocent, charming young girl—under 
twenty, let us say. Thackeray tried it, 
and Amelia Sedley was the tiresome, 
milk-and-watery result. Dickens made 
the effort more than once; so did Scott; 
and so, alas! do any number of modern 
authors, wasting any amount of good ink 
on long and careful descriptions of an 
impossible creature who is usually a sort 
of cross between an angel and an idiot. 
Not that the young girl heroine, to be 
lifelike, must be intelligent, or even mod- 
erately sensible—shades of Evelina for- 
bid that such a dictum be ever uttered !— 
but she must at any rate be human, a 
thing of flesh and blood, and in order to 
attain that result it is apparently neces- 
sary that she should be drawn by a 
woman’s hand. 

For there is scarcely a female writer of 
any real note who has not proved herself 
able to understand and interpret the 
thoughts and feelings of a good young 
girl, who does not number one or more 
such pure, youthful beings among her 
characters. Jane Austen has to her credit 
Fanny Price, and that delightful, honest- 


hearted, sweet-tempered little person, 
Catherine Morland; Charlotte Bronté 
has Caroline Helstowe, and Frances 
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Henri, the dainty heroine of that little- 
read book, The Professor. George Eliot, 
it is true, cared little for the ingénue as 
a heroine, though Hetty and Tessa, Lucy 
and ‘Anna Gascoigne, slightly sketched as 
the last two are, show what she could do 
with widely-varying types, while many 
modern women writers of lesser calibre 
have given to the world pretty pictures of 
very young girls. 

A short time ago it seemed as though 
the masculine novelist was devoting all 
his attention to the creating of fully- 
developed women, with whom he fre- 
quently achieves the success he fails to 
win with the ingénue; but at the present 
moment appearances indicate that the 
very young heroine is again about to be- 
come the fashion, with the customary dire 
results. In a certain very clever and suc- 
cessful novel, recently published, the 
heroine is first introduced to the reader 
as a nineteen-year-old débutante, brought 
up by conservative people in the most 
careful manner, and with an unusual 
amount of intelligence—according to her 
creator. This perfect flower of girl- 
hood soon proves herself completely 
incapable of grasping the plainest and 
most evident facts; flirts vigorously with 
a divorced man and ignores both conven- 
tion and maiden modesty with a calm 
freedom that is truly amazing. All of 
which is explained by the author as the 
result of her youthful, fearless innocence 
—even to her setting herself down for a 
pleasant chat with the divorced hero at 
the remarkable hour of 2 A. M.! Now 
it cannot be denied that there are plenty 
of girls of nineteen or so who commit in- 
discretions of all kinds, but—well, they 
scarcely typify the ideal of either maiden- 
liness or good breeding. There is, in fact, 
no young woman of American birth who 
is more convention-bound than is the 
New York débutante, provided, of course, 
that she belongs to what are called “nice 
people,” and not to the fast set. Often 
she is so afraid of overstepping the 
boundary line that she flies to the other 
extreme. She is far more cautious about 
her behavior than is the girl who, hav- 
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ing been “out” a couple of seasons, has 
acquired freedom of poise, and knows 
pretty thoroughly what she can and what 
she cannot do, how many liberties will be 
permitted her, and the exact place where 
she must call a halt. 

Innocence is not, as so many masculine 
writers seem to think, synonymous with 
either silliness, stupidity or ignorance ; the 
modern girl is generally innocent; she is 
very, very seldom ignorant. She is al- 
most certain, unless she is an absolute 
fool, to have acquired some knowledge 
about the great facts of life. The “inno- 
cent” boldness and freedom with which 
the male author’s ideal young girl makes 
love to the hero is of books, bookish. 
He makes her talk and act at nineteen 
much as she might have done at nine. In 
real life the very young girl is often con- 
strained, ill at ease, and dreadfully afraid 
of doing or saying the wrong thing, par- 
ticularly when with men older than her- 
self. Evelina, at her first dance, fright- 
ened out of her wits and not daring to 
speak to her partner, is far nearer to the 
truth of the “eternal feminine” than is 
the reckless, free-spoken, trampling-all- 
over-conventions young person in whom 
the masculine writer fondly believes he 
has portrayed a fresh and fascinating 
young girl. 

Many of the best-drawn women in fic- 
tion, good and bad, have been delineated 
by men, but whatever age the authors 
chose to state was theirs, they are all 
women, not young girls. Becky Sharp’s 
years are few when she makes her ap- 
pearance in the opening chapter of Vanity 
Fair; she is, in fact, just leaving school, 
but she is a woman, nevertheless. Diana 
Vernon, though certainly under twenty, 
was by no means an ingénue. Years are, 
after all, mere arbitrary distinctions. 

In the countries of youth and maturity 
men walk easily and clear-sightedly, but 
the borderland of womanhood is enchant- 
ed ground, from which rises a mist that 
seems, alas! to distort the visions even 
of the greatest and best of masculine 
novelists. 
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English 
Lesson XLVIII 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


Rossetti 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 
up Rossetti. 


Books for supplementary reading include 7he Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan); 
Makers of English Poetry (Revell); The Rossettis, (Putnam) ; Zhe Memorials of Burne-Jones, 
(Macmillan); Zhe Blessed Damoze/ (Putnam. ) 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-1882 interested in forwarding what was to be- 
HE father of Rossetti was Come the Pre-Raphaelite Movement ; and 


: : Itali Rossetti joined them in founding the 
4 i oe “Italy famous Brotherhood: Of this we have 


when the Constitutionalists "° Space to speak here, save to say now 
were proscribed in 1824 Rossetti became the leader and master of 
and who came to London to the group; how he grew into intimacy 


teach Italian. He married, and had four with Burne-Jones and William Morris ; 
childccn— Basia Francesca. Cobsiel and how he met and married the favorite 


“17: : model of the Brotherhood, ‘Miss Siddal ; 
ponte Wea bes Ce and how Mrs. Rossetti and Mrs. Morris 


which the spirit of art and poetry was gave inspiration to the artists and sat for 
inherent. Father and mother alike had such nie a Mya it pga ccm 
the keenest appreciation for the greatest — ongher Pam s mn , Appeata 
and best things in literature; and their _ the story of Nossettis love and mar- 
children were brought up on The Divine T'8© 1S 4 beautiful and interesting yee 
Comedy and its contemporaneous poems. He and Miss Siddal were engaged for 

Gabriel—afterwards called Dante Ga- Y©#!S> her health wee oe and this 
briel—was born in London, on May 12, postponed their union. Finally, when 
1828. He was a studious boy and showed they did marry, she lived but a short 
the gifts of a poetic temperament. He time, though in that time Rossetti had 
set out to study art, and in 1846 entered proved himself as devoted a husband as 
the Royal Academy. He met Millais, he had been lover; and one of the sad- 
already a painter of note, and through dest things in the story of Pre-Raphaelit- 
him he came into contact with Holman ism is his poignant grief over the loss of 
Hunt. Millais and Hunt were already the woman he so dearly loved. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


After a portrait by himself 
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Between times, when he would leave 
off painting, Rossetti wrote. He pub- 
lished Early Italian Poets in 1861, but 
his Poems were not issued until 1870. 
They had been written long before—“The 
Blessed Damozel” as early as his nine- 
teenth year—but when, in 1862, his wife 
so suddenly died, he buried the manu- 
script, then about to be published, in her 
coffin. Some there are who would blame 
him for having recovered it, which he 
did in 1869; but all who appreciate poetry 
will be thankful for his return to a saner 
point of view. For verses such as these 
we can no more afford to lose than we 
could afford to losé that series of won- 
derful pictures that have placed the name 
of Dante G. Rossetti among the master 
painters. Intense, passionate, vividly 
colored, these poems flashed a new light 
over nineteenth century literature, and 
wrought their influence even as those 
marvelous combinations of brilliant pig- 
ments brushed on by hands fevered with 
imagination’s fiercest fires, have left their 
impress upon all art that has come after 
them. 

The end of Rossetti’s life story is pa- 
thetic. Widowed, he sorrowed mightily. 
His nerves, little by little, gave way. He 
quarreled with his friends, grew irritable, 
morose, and finally became a slave to 
chloral. Those who loved him tried to 
save him; failing, they made his closing 
years as bright as possible. He died at 
last, at Birchington, near Margate, on 
April 9, 1882. But he left behind him a 
rich heritage of magnificent paintings— 
more poetic than anything since Botti- 
celli—and a legacy of tender, romantic, 
highly imaginative poetry, with some 
prose that holds its own with the best in 
the language. His greatest translation, 
that of Dante’s New Life, is of itself a 
classic, and has brought the Italian poet 
close to the English-speaking race by vir- 
tue of its rare interpretative power. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary, writing in her 
book, The Rossettis, says: 

Through the translations themselves we have 
a curious glimpse of the influences that above 
all others dominated Rossetti’s mind, whether 
he was painting pictures or writing his own 
Canzoniere. We see him at heart an Italian, 
and in his most potent interest an Italian of 


the Middle Ages. It is, perhaps, perilously easy 
to find in the accidents of his name and lineage 





an exaggerated suggestion of his likeness to 
the Alighieri, but it is no exaggeration to find 
in what his critics called “an appropriate in- 
stinct of style,” the spontaneotts response of one 
in an alien age and. country to the voice of his 
own time and place;—the voice of a time way- 
ward, passionate, poetic, filled with youthful 
eagerness, charm, gaiety, and riot of thought, 
awakening to literature and art and the finer 
aspects of love, fresh in morning activities, 
puzzled and delirious with the delight of new- 
born powers; the voice of a place most courtly, 
rich, and beautiful, one in which to be joyous 
and generous and tender and ardent, despite 
mysticism, treachery, and suspicion abounding. 
The theme of the early poets is frequently love 
of the most pitiable and wailing type, the lovers 
“sighing and sorrowing, and languid at the 
heart,” but the examples chosen by Rossetti 
show also an aspiration toward the loftier ele- 
ments of Dante’s love for Beatrice; the qual- 
ities that transformed medieval love-making 
from a profession to an ideal. 


It is interesting to note what Dr. Daw- 
son says in his Makers of English Poetry: 


To the colder English taste there is a warmth 
in the poetry of Rossetti which is not always 
pleasant, and which to the fastidious might even 
be offensive. English poetry presents no more 
curious study than  Rossetti’s treatment of 
woman. He approaches her with consistent 
chivalry, with an almost religious reverence, 
and yet witha frank and sensuous admiration of 
her mere physical charms which would have 
been impossible to a correcter taste and more 
masculine mind. It is difficult to express the 
exact feeling that this peculiar tendency of 
Rossetti’s poetry excites in us. The older 
poets, Shakespeare pre-eminently, did not 
scruple to touch the same difficult theme with 
breadth and daring. But what we always mark 
in Shakespeare is that peculiar justness of 
vision which perceives all things in their natural 
apportionments and adjustments; that divine in- 
nocence which can gaze without shame on 
things which, to a prurient mind, would suggest 
nothing but impulses of impurity. Had Ros- 
setti’s been a more masculine ‘mind, he would 
have been saved from certain errors of taste 
which unquestionably disfigure his poetry. Just 
as the healthy appetite rejects luscious and over- 
ripe fruit, and prefers a sharper flavor, so the 
healthy mind is soon surfeited with the over- 
ripe description of female charms in which 
Rossetti’s sonnets abound. We turn away when 
Rossetti lifts the nuptial curtain; we grow tired 
of “emulous ardours.” “abandoned hair,” and 
“flagging pulses.” We feel that it is bad art, 
if nothing else; for true art is accurate art, 
which does not exaggerate details at the ex- 
pense of general truth, and this perpetual re- 
currence of the mind to one theme, and that a 
morally enervating theme, is an evidence of a lack 
of intellectual poise, of an effeminating defect 
of character; and it is in this moral effem- 
inacy that Rossetti’s great defect lies. One can- 
not speak of one who treats woman with chiv- 
alrous and almost pious reverence as immoral; 
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but it must be admitted that Rossetti permits 
himself a license of expression which a more 
robust nature would have rejected. His world 
is dominated by the “eternal feminine.” He 
sings of woman, not of man; the praise of 
beauty, not the praise of courage. His sweetness 
is a cloying sweetness. When we enter the 
world of his poetry, it is like entering that 
sleeping-room of Rossetti’s which Mr. Hall 
Caine so strikingly describes: a funereal apart- 
ment, full of black oak furniture carved in 
quaint designs, of velvets and faded tapestries, 
of antique lamps that shed a drowsy light upon 
the heavy air, a room of charm and mysteries, 
remote and hidden from the busy life of men. 
At first we are irresistibly fascinated, We breathe 
a perfumed air, and hear the sweetest music; 
but presently we begin to long for the open 
heavens, the fresh wind, the “multitudinous 
laughter of the sea,” the reassuring tramp of 
human feet. Beautiful as Rossetti’s poetry is, 
we feel that it is something of an exotic, and 
that in its supersensuousness there is some- 
thing enervating to the vigor of the taste and 
the fibre of the normal nature. 


On the other hand, however, 


The great merit of Rossetti is in the fact 
that he struck afresh in English poetry the 
note of the romantic and supernatural. He re- 
produced the temper of religious wonder which 
filled the medieval poets. His “Blessed Damo- 
zel” is one of those few poems which surprise 
and delight us at first reading, and never after- 
wards lose their charm. It is a poem absolutely 
original in style, sentiment, and rhythm, some- 
thing that stands alone in literature. The 
imagery is new, peculiar, impressive; the whole 
poem a unique combination of daring and rever- 
ence, of sensuous warmth and spiritual remote- 
ness. 

All the qualities of Rossetti’s poetry are in 
this wonderful poem, which he wrote at eight- 
een. He speaks alternately like a seer and an 
artist; one who is now bewitched with the 
vision of beauty, and now is caught up into 
Paradise, where he hears unutterable things. 
To him the spiritual world is an intense reality. 
He hears the voices, he sees the presences of 
the supernatural. As he mourns beside the 
river of his sorrow, like Ezekiel, he has his 
visions of winged and wheeling glories, and 
leaning over the ramparts of the world his gaze 
is fixed on the uncovered mysteries of a world 
to come. There is no poet to whom the super- 
natural has been so much alive. Religious 
doubt he seems never to have felt. But the 
temper of religious wonder, the old, childlike, 
monkish attitude of awe and faith in the pres- 
ence of the unseen, is never absent from him. 
The artistic force of his temperament drives 
him to the worship of beauty; the poetic and 
religious forces to the adoration of mystery. 


Selections 
THE WoopsPURGE. 
The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 





I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 
Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 
From perfect grief there need not be 

Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 





Lilith 


Painted by Rossetti 


LILITH. 
(For a Picture) 


Of Adam’s first wife, Lilith, it is told, 
(The witch he loved before the gift of Eve,) 
That, ere the snake’s, her sweet tongue could 
deceive, 
And her enchanted hair was the first gold. 
And still she sits, young while the earth is old, 
Draws men to watch the bright net she can 
weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold. 


The rose and poppy are her flowers; for where 
Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 
And soft-shed kisses and soft sleep shall snare? 

Lo! as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, so 
went 
Thy spell through him, and left his straight 
neck bent, 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair. 
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The Blessed Damozel 


After the painting by Rossetti 


The Blessed Damozel 


The blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 


And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 

Was yellow like ripe corn. 








By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
me try Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face.......... 
Nothing: the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 
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It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; and the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song. 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


“T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in Heaven ?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, had he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I’ll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 


“And I myself will teach to him, 
{ myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 


(Alas! we two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 


Was but its love for thee?) 
‘ 


“We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. t 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 
And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now | 
Together, I and he.” 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

“All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil’d. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


















The Cambridge ‘‘ English Literature” 


MOST welcome publishing 

project is that of G. P. Put- 

A nam’s Sons, who will issue 
on this side a “Cambridge 

History of English Litera- 

ture.” Fourteen handsome 

volumes of five hundred pages each will 
comprise the work; and the subject mat- 
ter will cover the whole period of English 





Caroline Fuller 


Author of Brunhilde’s Paying Guest, an attractive novel 


literature, from “Beowulf” to the end of 
the Victorian era. The editors are A. W. 
Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and his 
colleague, A. R. Waller. The contribu- 
tors will include the best American, Eng- 
lish, and Continental scholars; among 
them Professors William P. Ker, George 
E. B. Saintsbury, Thomas M. Lindsay, P. 
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Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


Hume Brown, Francis B. Gummere, J. W. 
Cunliffe, Sidney Lee, Charles Whibley, 
Charles Mills Gayley, Arthur Symons, 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, and many others. 
Volumes I and II are announced for 
immediate publication, and will take up 
the periods from “Beowulf” to Chaucer, 
and from Chaucer to the Renaissance. 


Something of a Literary Mystery 


As the Hague Ordains has proved an 
exciting literary mystery. Numerous well- 
known names have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the possible authorship, 
names like Putnam-Weale, Louis Living- 
ston Seaman, Mr. and Mrs. George Ken- 
nan, and the Countess of Bleckendorf. 
Whoever the author may be, the book 





Barrett Wendell 


Whose France of To-Day is one of the most 
important books of the season 
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has in itself created a sensation. At Aix, 
it is said, the patients of one prominent 
physician fought for turns at his copy; 
from Cherbourg came a request for a 
copy from the chief engineer, and the 
whole command has been enthusiastic 





Robert Shackleton 


Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton have written a book on 
things Colonial that promises to become 
a standard work 


over it; Admiral Chadwick wired from 
Manheim to have the volume sent him; 
and in Japan the missionaries are busy 
with the book, which is running in a Jap- 
anese periodical as a serial. 


A ‘* Confidential ’’ Book 


One of the most important books of the 
fall is The Near East, published by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. The author of this 
work withholds his name, for he is a 
man high in the confidence and friendship 
of royalty. He is said to be a personal 
friend of the King of Italy, the Emperor 





of Germany, the Sultan, King Peter of 
Servia, and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
He is the favorite author of the Queen of 
England; has received the cross of the 
order of Saint Sava from the Servian 
king, and the order of the Crown of Italy. 
His literary skill has been praised by Zola, 
Daudet, and William Black. 

3efore writing The Near East, the 
author took a_ confidential journey 
through the Balkan States, and other 
“danger spots” in Europe and Asia, and 
he tells of conditions heretofore un- 
known—some of them revelations in that 
they have scarcely been dreamed of. His 





Elizabeth Shackleton 


Who is co-author with her husband of Jn Quest 
of the Colonial 


story is entertainingly narrated, is rich in 
anecdote, and frank in its descriptions— 
so frank that he barely escapes the breach 
of confidence in some places. 
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Mrs. Rhys as an Author 


The wife of Ernest Rhys is about to 
be introduced to the American public as 
a writer of charming fiction. Mrs. Rhys 
was Miss Grace Little, born in County 
Roscommon, Ireland, and married to Mr. 
Ernest Rhys in 1890. They have lived in 
Wales and England, and Mrs. Rhys has 
been writing for years. But her first fiction 
came in 1898, when Mary Dominic ap- 
peared, and was most gratefully wel- 
comed. The later book is The Wooing 
of Sheila, and will be brought out on this 
side by Henry Holt & Co. 


Where Una Silberrad Writes 


Una L,. Silberrad writes in the orchard 
of her beautiful home, where the trees, 
which she loves better than anything in 
the world, are her constant inspiration. 
In her work, her ever-present companion 
is a cat, “Jim,” “a large, shaggy, yellow 
fellow, very old and solemn. He likes 
literature, because when people are en- 
gaged in it they sit still, and only mildly 
protest when he will walk on wet sheets 
of manuscript.” 

Anent her new novel, The Good Com- 
rade, Miss Silberrad says: “I have been 





Alfred Noyes 


A young English poet. His latest volume is 
A Flower of Old Japan 
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a great many times on the bulb farm, 
where Julia went as companion. I have 
with my own eyes seen the dear old 
Dutchman kneeling before the wonderful 
Persian iris—it looks as though it were 





Arthur Symons 


Who will publish a new series of Cities. Mr. Symons 
has just had plays accepted by Miss Marlowe 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


made of newspaper——and dusting it with 
his handkerchief.” 


Facts about Burton E. Stevenson 


Burton E. Stevenson has been a libra- 
rian for a number of years. He was at 
the Chillicote public library for some time 
after 1899; and went from there to be 
president of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion. His work in this connection explains 
his editorial handling of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones in an abridged edition. 

Mr. Stevenson was born at Chillicote, 
in 1872. He entered Princeton, finished 
his junior year, and took up newspaper 
work, serving as a reporter and editor. 
At college he had made his way by earn- 
ing money at type-setting in the Princeton 
printing office, and by acting as corre- 
spondent for the New York “Tribune.” 
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His library work has given him leisure 
to write ; and he has turned out The Hol- 
laday Case, The Marathon Mystery, and 
Affairs of State; to which he is now to add 
That Affair at Elizabeth. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) 


How Frank Baum Works 


Under the terms of his contract with 
the Reilly and Britton Company, L. Frank 
Baum may write but one book a year. 
He has a beautiful home at Macatawa, 


The new Baum book is Ozma of Oz, 
and Dorothy Gale, of The Wizard of Oz, 


is again the heroine. 


A Children’s Library 


An important publishing project of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is to be The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, a work of ten volumes, to 
contain the best stories for children. The 
editor and compiler is Eva March Tap- 
pan, and the selections are from the liter- 
ature of all nations, including fairy tales, 





Louis Joseph Vance 


Author of the popular story, The Brass Bowl 


Michigan, where he spends his time golf- 
ing, motoring, boating, and taking life 
easy generally. He writes only when the 
mood is upon him. In the meantime his 
publishers send him a generous check once 
a month. 

Mr. Baum is a practical man, and a very 
handy one. Some time ago he started out 
to make a book for private distribution. 
He set the type, read the proof, made the 
corrections, printed the sheets on a hand 
press, and bound up one hundred and 
fifty copies. He gave them to his friends. 


mythological tales, tales from Shake- 
speare and Cervantes and Defoe, with 
many of the stories that were favorites 
fifty years ago, and the verses that were 
household treasures at the same time. 

The volumes will be profusely illus- 
trated, and will be issued one by one, or 
possibly more quickly. 


Scribner Promises 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish 
the first complete biography of George 
Sand in any language. It will be George 
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Sand and Her Lovers, by Francis Gribble. 

The Scribners also announce The 
Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentleman, 
by F. Hopkinson Smith; Days Off, by 
Henry van Dyke—uniform with Fisher- 
man’s Luck and Little Rivers—The Broken 
Road, by A. E. W. Mason, and Major 
Vigoureux, by A. T. Quiller-Couch. The 
Domestic Adventurers, by Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon, has just been issued. 


The Many-sided Mr. Horniman 


If eccentricity spells genius, Roy 
Horniman can lay just claim to the title. 





James Morgan 
Author of Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and the Man 


The son of an English naval officer, he 
spent his early life in various countries 
and on the sea. At thirteen he wrote a 
novel, which his mother confiscated, and 
it has never come to light since. After at- 
tending college in England he entered an 
office, but lost the firm five thousand a 
year by putting letters into the wrong 
envelopes, thereby offending certain prin- 
cipal clients. So he turned to acting, and 
accompanied Forbes Robertson when he 
went with Mrs. Patrick Campbell to Ber- 
lin. 

Mr. Horniman is a vegetarian, a nature 
curist, a Theosophist, a public singer, and 


the part owner in a well-known nature- 
cure establishment in Hampshire. He is 
also a joint proprietor of “The Lady’s 





Neil Munro 


Author of Bud, one of the most pleasant of 
the year's stories 


Review.” He has published several nov- 
els, one of them Beliamy the Magnificent. 
His new book is Lord Cammerleigh’s 
Secret. (Little, Brown & Co.) 





Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Who has just brought out a clever story, 
The Domestic Adventurers 
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Saint Gaudens’ Autobiography 


The autobiography which Augustus 
Saint Gaudens wrote shortly before his 
death is now in the hands of his son, Mr. 
Homer Saint Gaudens, who will enlarge 
it with biographical notes upon his 





Eden Phillpotts 


An English author who writes many beautiful 
tales in a superior style 


father’s reminiscences, and with such of 
his letters as may be collected. There- 
fore, Mr. Homer Saint Gaudens would be 
under deep obligations to those who 
would send such letters to him at Wind- 
sor, Vermont. The letters would be 
copied and the originals returned without 
delay. 
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An Interesting Composer of Hymns 


Charles H. Gabriel is best known by his 
now famous “Glory Song.” But he has 
written many hymns, and his book, Praise 
and Service, just issued by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, will be widely 
welcomed. 

Mr. Gabriel is a man of very winning 
personality. He is self-made in every 
sense of the word, but he hasn’t spoiled 
himself in the making. He is a simple 
man; a lover of children; and a ready 
helper to any in need. He doesn’t pro- 
fess to be a singer, but when, for instance, 





Charles H. Gabriel 


The man who wrote the 
“Glory Song”’ 


Gipsy Smith asks him to get up in a meet- 
ing and sing “O that will be Glory,” he 
modestly but beautifully renders his song 
of faith and hope, interpreting every word 
of it as not even a great singer might do 
who did not feel it and did not apvreci- 
ate its meaning in the fullest sense. 
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A department of book information that reviews’ the 
most important new volumes, and describes all other 
recent publications in a classified, illustrated list, complete 
from the tenth of one month to the tenth of the month 
succeeding. This is a bird’s-eye view of the book field, and 
is designed to help in the choice of reading matter at a time 
when the vast numbers of new books make it difficult for 
the average reader to keep track of literary developments. 
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WONDER tthe __ publisher 
does not issue the prefaces 
I of the Furness Variorum 
(S 2) Shakespeare (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) in a single 
volume to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the first Variorum, just passed. 
They would furnish an unrivaled body of 
criticism. None is saner, sounder or more 
suggestive. The dye has mastered the 
dyer’s hand to its own Tyrian purple. 
Coleridge has always his sublime flash of 
the eye, which saw the universe as a 
whole, and knew itself divine; but not 
even he so sounds the center of this whirl- 
pool of passion as does the preface of 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness to this issue 
of Antony and Cleopatra, thirteenth vol- 
ume in the series. Early, these prefaces 
were brief. It is a notable addition to 
the just comprehension of their plays that 
they grow longer with each volume. 

The present preface evalues the play, 
redresses Cleopatra’s position and sees 
that her love was far from “sensual,” 
though middle age and the intellectual 
temperament does not prevent this, as 
Dr. Furness suggests. Is all known about 
George Eliot whom he adduces? Stahr’s 
position as to the scolding scene with the 
treasurer is accepted and given the gloss 
Modjeska’s instinct placed upon it. Dr. 
Furness’ notes—thank the Shakespéarean 
heavens that bend over learned, unlearned 
and ill-learned alike—increase. Dryden’s 
All for Love is reprinted. Plays in all 
tongues dramatizing the two are sum- 
marized. Essays on the play are re- 
printed in whole or in extract. There is 
the usual apparatus. I foresee biblio- 
graphical perils in an issue which has 
Antony and Cleopatra on the cover, 
Anthonie and Cleopatra on the title-page, 
and Antony and Cleopatra in the preface. 





In his preface, Dr. Furness cries aloud 
and spares not in hailing the Folio text 
as the end of controversy. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, with three thousand lines, but 
sixty emendations have been accepted. 
The utterance of this surpassing scholar, 
who bestrides the entrance of a port 
where less-learned galleys anchor, might 
well be reprinted as fore-word for the 
single volume reprint of the Folio which 
in Romeo and Juliet reaches its thirteenth 
most useful volume. For personal read- 
ing, such as must daily come, if the mind 
is to be in touch, I know nothing better 
than small and convenient issues, play by 
play with the text, and just enough edit- 
ing by Mesdemoiselles Porter and Clarke, 
to furbish every need and not weary 
fardels bear. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


* * Xx 


This play, all Shakespeare, our drama 
as a whole roots in the medizval passion 
play. Where does this root? Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley in his Plays of Our 
Forefathers (Duffield & Co.) thinks in the 
liturgical presentation of Good Friday 
and the Resurrection in the churches, of 
which the earliest of English record is in 
the rule of St. Ethelwold, 955-975. It may 
be, and this is the received view; but why 
write of this sacred drama and omit its 
analog, the Persian Shiite mourning 
for Hassan and Hosain. Certain it is that 
the first complete passion play at Siena 
in 1200 was when Italy was close in touch 
with Fatimite rule. With an earlier ori- 
gin and a growth, through ritual and 
cyclic church plays, rounding the Chris- 
tion year with sacred tragedy and music, 
the Moslem world with its observance of 
the tragic deaths of its young heroes may, 
at this point, as many others, have fructi- 
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fied the West as Arab poetry in Provence 
and Arab tales in Italy. 

A missionary’s son, born in China, with 
an English training, an American college 
education and long studies in his field— 
on which he has published much, Profes- 
sor Gayley issues this scholared octavo 
from the University of California. In it, 
condensing a prodigious literature, he 
sketches the early growth of dramatic 
liturgy, its development into the cyclic 
plays which by turn told the sacred and 
saintly story, through the feasts of the 
religious year, the transition to miracle 
plays on one side and to mocks and 
mimes on the other, and the final appear- 
ance of “moralities’” in which the day’s 
needs, sins and faiths were allegorized. 

Here is a succession running over six 
centuries whose last passage to the early 
Elizabethan plays and historical pageant 
was brief. Dimly, every student of 
Shakespeare comes in touch with this 
evolution. Many plays have been printed. 
Professor Gayley has done his share in 
Representative English Comedies. Every- 
man has reminded all the world how long 
may be the life of a morality. But no one 
volume has before summed this subject 
for English readers. 


* * x 


The drama of Henrik Ibsen is not of 
this birth and source. If it has had no 
weight or influence on the masses of the 
English-speaking world, it is because it 
has nothing in common with a stage which 
rests in its origin on passion plays, miracle 
shows, the multitudinous jest of the 
asses, drama and the moralities. These 
presented certain fundamental emotions 
in scenic form with small reference to 
construction. This has always marked 
the English stage. Its theatergoers love 
their beliefs, their passions and their 
emotions. For analysis and introspection 
they care not at all. As the complete edi- 
tion of Ibsen, translated by Mr. William 
Archer, in twelve volumes (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), most comely and wholly sat- 
isfactory, reaches completion, the gap 
between the attitude of Ibsen and the ut- 
terance of our stage grows clear. In this 
edition, whose prefaces give the first con- 
nected account of Ibsen’s origins and 
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methods, four volumes go to verse, of 
which Peer Gynt will live. It is a world- 
poem. Emperor and Galilean marks 
Ibsen’s transition to the stage. It is as 
little capable of modern production as 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Inordinately 
long, written when he first saw Italy, none 
but students will ever turn to it. Ibsen 
had not yet gone through the strange 
change which sharply separates the 
romanticism of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, from the scientific spirit 
of the last half. Hedda Gabler and the 
Master Builder are the children of that 
spirit. Both are laboratory experiments. 
With a deft manipulation of dramatic sit- 
uation never before seen, Ibsen in both 
plays, as in all his later work, pours in his 
reagents, sets his solutions to work, and 
tragedy crystallizes from morbid and 
ignoble surroundings. Nothing in later 
literature has had more influence on indi- 
viduals. No play of Ibsen ever leaves 
you as it finds you. To every playwright 
these works are the school of the future. 
Already some actors, like Nazimova, can 
make them successful. Popular they 
never will be unless in America East 
Europe overcomes West Europe, as it 
already has on the New York East Side 
and in its theater. 


* * * 


The great popular success of Mr. 
Clyde Fitch has clouded appreciation of 
his skill in the art of the dramatist. As 
his plays appear in print—The Truth and 
Her Own Way (Macmillan’s) are the two 
last—it is perfectly clear that Mr. Fitch 
is the American Scribe, with the grave 
and serious difference that Mr. Fitch has 
a definite purpose and Scribe had none. 
The phrase, the penetrating utterance and 
the sounding line are not in Mr. Fitch; 
but’ there is a complete mastery of the 
art and artifice of the stage. He uses 
much in the past. So has every play- 
wright. It is easy to make damaging 
comparisons about him, as one can be- 
tween still-life and mere genre and a 
madonna in painting. But these two 
plays successfully use all the resources of 
the stage to frame life as it is, current, 
vulgar and.moral. They have their vogue, 
just as does a popular picture, because 
they are intelligible, palpable and articu- 
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late. Most who write for the stage have 
never mastered its art, and on the stage, 
as in all arts, without technical mastery 
success is impossible. 


* * 


The work of Francois Rabelais no 
English-speaking man ever willingly read 
more than once. But this is a matter of 
conventions and not of morals. Once, 
Rabelais must be read, if France and 
the Renaissance are to be understood. 
In translation. Few can be equal to 
French; even a Frenchman only reads 
freely with lifelong practice. Francois 
Rabelais (J. B. Lippincott), by Mr. Ar- 
thur Tilley, is from a practiced hand. 


Sixteen years ago (Atheneum, May 12,. 


1891), Mr. Tilley published a precious 
bibliographical note which put straight 
first editions and counted many errors. 
With all the recent literature in France, 
where there has been a new Rabelaisian 
ardor, he is familiar. Mr. Tilley’s volume, 
third in the French Men of Letters Series, 
is half most intelligent life and half sum- 
mary. The summary is worth little ex- 
cept to the foolish people who are willing 
to talk about the great books they have 
not read. You might as well summarize 
Shakespeare. But the summary is intelli- 
gent and comprehending. How much Mr. 
Tilley adds to our knowledge of the per- 
sonal life of Rabelais you can learn by 
consulting the last Cyclopedia article on 
him, 1904. In these pages he lives for 
English readers, and Besant’s volume is 
mere literary stuff by Mr. Tilley’s erudite 
record. Unlike M. Brunetiére, he accepts 
the residence at Meudon, on which more 
doubt rests than Mr. Tilley indicates. 
Urquhart and Motteux’s translation 
(1653) remains the incomparable and for 
most of us unreadable English version. 
Cotgrave, which Bohn published, is more 
often read. The Rabelais Club in 1893 
published a new rendering by W. F. 
Smith, whose debt to the scholar of Cro- 
marty is clear. Besant in 1882 published 
extracts, and Mr. Curtis Hidden Page in 
1905 edited a translation, deodorized, but 
with one howling indiscretion. Rabelais 
gave us the carnation and muskmelon, 
and there is in his pages the spice of one 
and of the other—far gone. Nor can 
his age be pleaded. He loved filth for its 


own sake (query, may he not have been 
the victim of coprolalia?), and was withal 
a good doctor, as Dr. Austin Flint showed 
in a most illuminating article in the New 
York Medical Journal, 1901. 


* * * 


How to Identify Old Chinese Porcelain 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), by Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson, is the sort of book 
which grows up from drawing-room lec- 
tures, as did Mrs. Hodgson’s previous 
book, How to Identify Old China, a 
more successful manual. Such a book is 
chiefly valuable to the type of persons 
who gain their information from drawing- 
room lectures. Its limitation is, of course, 
that while it is used chiefly by those who 
meet the more-familiar pieces, its pages 
are given to the rarer. At points, it is 
excellent. The pages given to the way 
to distinguish Chinese and European 
glazes could not be bettered. The pre- 
cise note to be taken is accurately out- 
lined. Technically the manual has its de- 
ficiencies. Mrs. Hodgson has not appar- 
ently seen Dr. F. Hirth’s little but author- 
itative pamphlet, which establishes the 
earliest date for the making of porcelain 
on any large scale, as in the T’ang 
dynasty (618-907). The date-marks be- 
gin also with Hsiian-ti, 1426-1435, which 
Mrs. Hodgson gives Seuen-tih, her trans- 
iteration leaving much to be desired. This 
omits Yuan-féng, Hang-wu and Yung-lo, 
the last an important land-mark, men- 
tioned by her. Mrs. Hodgson has good 
illustrations; she is clear, if non-technical 
in her descriptions ; she follows the beaten 
path and has no vagaries. Her accounts, 
if limited, are clear. This outline will aid 
many, and it is a distinct addition to popu- 
lar studies. Chinese Porcelain, W. G. Gul- 
land’s two mportant volumes, 1898-1900, 
is the leading authority, with Cosmo — 
Monkhouse and S. W. Bushell’s History 
and Description of Chinese Porcelain, 1902. 
The one imposing authoritative work is 
of course the Walter’s catalog, by Dr. 
S. W. Bushell, at $500. 


* * * 


When Dr. Booker T. Washington and 
Professor William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois were asked to speak on The 
Negro in the South (George W. Jacobs & 
Co.), in the Bull Lectures last winter, the 
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man of action and the man of imagination, 
the man of leadership and the man of 
research, were pitted against each other. 
Dr. Washington rounds out in a lecture 
whose facts are all ready to any man’s 
hand the pregnant fact that while the 
American negro is disadvantaged, his 
ten millions have got more out of civiliza- 
tion and accomplished more in civilization 
than any other of earth’s disadvantaged 
millions. Professor Du Bois analyzes 
with sensitive knowledge the varied prog- 
ress made by the negro in slavery. He 
points out his training since through the 
creation of the “closed” negro group, 
that is a self-sufficing negro community 
with its own stores, education and pro- 
fessional men, a momentous fact little 
realized, least of all by Southerners. 
Where Dr. Washington lays stress on 
what the negro has won, Professor Du 
Bois centers his plea on what he has lost 
—political rights. The latter looks at the 
loss of these rights from the standpoint of 
the abstract thinker; Dr. Washington, 
with the practical knowledge of the 
statesman who builds for the future in- 
stead of mourning for the losses of the 
past. Small as is the volume, it is the 
best summary of the position of the negro 
as seen by himself that has yet appeared. 


ok * * 


Confessions of a Daddy (The Century 
Company), by Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, is 
literature. If you read it you will find out 
why. Some of it you will never forget, 
and will always be better for the memory. 
A little child leads you through these 


pages. 
oe ee 


Coming as he did from an American 
college, Harvard in this case, to lecture 
in the University of Paris, Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell in The France of To-day 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) expresses 
much amazement that professors and 
students worked as hard as professional 
men do in this country. His constant 
surprise in his chapter on “The Univer- 
sities” is that the students took their work 
seriously. 

All Mr. Wendell’s observations are col- 
ored by the preconception natural to 
some of his surroundings that idling and 
association bring “culture.” He cherishes 
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also the hallucination, favorite among 
some of the favored in our land, that dif- 
ferences of occupation are permanent dif- 
ferences of nature. When the social 
structure is substantially continuous gen- 
eration to generation, this is true. It is 
not here, though as life would be pleas- 
anter to the advantaged, if it were, it is 
natural for them to assume this is the 
case. With these limitations Mr. Wen- 
dell’s book raises the agreeable aspect 
of France apparent to one like him 
on an agreeable academic mission. 
Morals he avoids. Conviction in religion 
he tacitly puts aside as improbable. Dem- 
ocracy he accepts as the most practical of 
compromises. The organization, the 
structure, the permanence, the acridity 
and the fierce competition of French life 
come home to him, as do its order, re- 
serves, regularity and privacy. Less philo- 
sophical than Mr. W. C. Brownell’s 
French Traits, less informed and exhaus- 
tive than Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s Modern 
France, less exclusively political than Mr. 
C. K. Adams, and less intimately local 
than Mrs. Betham Edwards, Mr. Wendell 
recalls that most penetrating criticism 
made a generation ago by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Mr. Wendell is at every turn 
surpassingly intelligent. 
* * ok 


Captain Herbert H. Sargent, of the 
Second’ Cavalry, is already favorably 
known for his military papers and two 
informing books on Marengo and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. The 
Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, in three 
careful volumes (A. C. McClurg & Co.), 
is a methodical military narrative of his 
share of the Spanish War. It is not a 
military history. The terrain and condi- 
tions are accurately described. A com- 
plete roster, official papers and the suc- 
cession of military events are presented 
more completely than ever before. Gen- 
eral and patent criticism on the people of 
the United States for lack of preparation 
is present. But Captain Sargent’s official 
position prevents any real comment on 
our failures. He passes in silence the fact 
that out of six thousand shots at short 
ranges only one hundred and twenty- 
three hit. He has no comment on the 
disgraceful collapse of our regular army 
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staff, the failure of the quartermaster to 
control transports, the neglect of the en- 
gineers, the delays of the ordnance which 
left our armament deficient, and the crim- 
inal failure of the medical staff to prevent 
typhoid and other diseases, which are not 
even mentioned. These are all neces- 
sarily passed over, as Captain Sargent 
cannot comment on his superiors, and our 
general staff has issued no history, for the 
best of reasons,—it would be such an in- 
dictment of officers, many still in service, 
as no one would care to make. 
ne -* 


M. Jules Gabriel Comparyré, now a 
man of sixty-four, represents in France 
the application of modern pedagogy under 
the Republic. He came on the stage, just 
as the empire fell, after a most brilliant 
career as a student, becoming “agrége” at 
twenty-three, an examination usually 
passed when a man is thirty or so. He 
has held the chair of pedagogy for twenty- 
seven years at the Ecole Normale, and 
has besides been active in politics, and so 
aggressive for pure secular education that 
his books are on the Roman Catholic 
“Index.” All his views are colored by 
his long conflict, and the series of six 
manuals on leaders in education, just 
translated and published (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) need to be read with this 
knowledge. He has the French capacity 
for system, synthesis and clarity. He has 
selected Rousseau as representing educa- 
tion by nature, Montaigne by reflection, 
badly rendered “judgment” in the trans- 
lation, Herbert Spencer scientific training, 
Pestalozzi elementary, Herbart teaching, 
and Mann, the development of the public 
school. Even on this subject, familiar as 
it is, the American will find illumination 
in this lucid conspectus of a great life, 


nobly led. 
aK rk ok 


Human Bullets (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) will be the classic of the Russo- 
Japanese war, and it adds one more to 
that very narrow shelf-full of books which 
you can give to a boy with the certainty 
that he will read it from cover to cover 
and be the manlier for reading it, barring 
an important exception, the implied praise 
of ceremonial suicide, bari-karu. Lieu- 
tenant Tadayoshi Sakurai, the author, an 


infantry officer, went under fire at the bat- 
tle of Nanshan and shared in the siege of 
Port Arthur until struck down in an as- 
sault. With graphic fidelity he tells the 
thing as it is on the battlefield. It will 
be long before you will read any pages 
more stirring than his account of hours 
spent wounded and helpless under a cross- 
fire. Through all breathes Japanese 
spirit and Japanese self-assurance, but the 
vivid red thread that binds these pages 
together is dyed in the blood of battle, a 
perpetual call to patriotism, to duty and 


to self-denial. 
ok tk ok 


The Japanese Nation in Evolution, by Dr. 
William Eliot Griffis (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.) sums in a single volume the ori- 
gins and history of the people which pro- 
duces men like Lieutenant Sakurai. Dr. 
Griffis has long been the advocate, as he 
was a generation ago, the originator of 
the theory that the Ainus furnish an 
Aryan substance to the Japanese. First 
the Ainus overspread the islands, then the 
Malay, modified by an Indonesian blend, 
enters from the South, and then from 
the mainland, some one of the various 
races, Chinese, Mongul, Tartar or Turki, 
which appear in the broad expanse of eigh- 
teen provinces and the deserts about. 
Much is to be said for this view, and it 
explains, after the fact, why the Japanese 
assimilate Western science,—if indeed 
they do “assimilate” and do more than 
employ. The evidence for the theory is 
not quite as complete as Dr. Griffis as- 
sumes, and the proof of an early Negrito 
race is a little stronger than he admits; 
but his theory makes a good working 
hypothesis, and Dr. Griffis’ volume of four 
hundred and eight compact 12mo. pages is 
precisely the condensed summary for 
which many have been asking. It has, 
after an ethnic analysis, a summary of the 
legendary history, the early annals before 
Buddhism entered in 552 A. D., the grad- 
ual welding of the new nation for six cen- 
turies, Asiatic influence on the military 
period from the thirteenth century on, and 
the beginnings of European contact from 
the sixteenth century to the last war. If 
you want your questions on Japan rapidly 
answered, here is the book, by one of its 
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early Christian teachers in the dawn of the 
Meiji, a voluminous writer and an exhaus- 


tive student. 
* * x 


Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee has for some 
time issued one of those little monthly per- 
sonal magazines which reproduce so pre- 
cisely in our day the spirit, though not the 
fastidious style, of the Spectator, Tatler 
and Rambler of two centuries ago. All 
these magazines are or were because 
some one man wants his say on the day’s 
life, and makes the direct personal appeal. 
This is sometimes done with great com- 
mercial skill and a genius for advertising, 
as in the Philistine; and sometimes with 
literary charm, as in Mr. Lee’s Mount Tom. 
Its pages repeat a perpetual protest 
against any organization in mind or in 
life, a protest dear to many people who 
find it easier to sit by the roadside and see 
the battle from afar, than to fall into line 
and join the fair fight which makes any 
sitting by the roadside possible. In 1902 
Mr. Lee published The Lost Art of Read- 
ing, a threnody to which every man over 
forty will respond on the extent to which 
the supply, suggestion and direction of 
reading has been systematized by libraries 
and in education. Each of us believes his 
own experience in education is the best 
for all, confusing growth and education. 
The man who got great good by browsing 
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a quarter of a century ago feels his soul 
revolt at the discovery that the boy and 
girl of to-day is stall-fed, until he dis- 
covers that they have read more of the 
things he thinks should be read than he 
did. Does it do as much good? Mr. Lee 
thinks not, and, having said this very 
tastily and testily under one title five 
years ago, he now says it again in two 
volumes and two titles: The Lost Art of 
Reading and The Child and the Book (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). 


ia oe 


The Major Symptoms of Hysteria (Mac- 
millan Company) by Dr. Pierre Janet, 
Professor of Psychology in the College of 
France and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at Salpétriere, contains fifteen 
lectures given at the Harvard Medical 
School. The book is midway between the 
medical work and the _ informatory. 
Given considerable technical knowledge, it 
can be read with profit by a layman; but 
the general reader will gain nothing for 
it. Being French, Dr. Janet makes of his 
complex topic a symmetric whole; but, as 
is also French, he clips off some inconve- 
nient corners to fit in his scheme. Con- 
servative in his definitions, inclining to 
the psychological rather than the physi- 
ological explanation, this brief work is 
the natural history of the disease. Be- 
yond description it scarcely goes. 


NOTE :—Owing to late changes, there is some discrepancy between the list of Dr. Williams’ 
reviews as given in the contents page and the order and titles of the reviews themselves. 
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ie) Jn New Bosks 





By 3. BR. Miller, B. B. 


NE of the great questions of 
the time regarding Chris- 
tianity is that which con- 


(S wi cerns the Virgin Birth. The 
book, The Virgin Birth of 


Christ, contains a course of 
lectures delivered in New York last 
spring, by Professor James Orr, D. D., 
of Scotland. It is well known that in 
recent years the ancient doctrine of the 
Church on this subject has been assailed. 
The right to retain in the Creed the arti- 
cle affirming that Jesus Christ was “con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,” modern criticism would 
peremptorily deny to the Church. The 
aim of the lectures by Dr. Orr is to estab- 
lish faith in the miracle of the Lord’s In- 
carnation by Birth from the Virgin. He 
treats at length of the narratives of the 
superhuman Birth as we have them in the 
two Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and 
concludes that they are genuine. He con- 
siders also the mythical theories of the 
origin of the narratives of the Virgin 
Birth, and also the doctrinal bearings of 
the belief—the person of Christ as in- 
volving miracle, His sinlessness and 
uniqueness. Dr. Orr, in closing his lec- 
tures, declares his firm belief in the arti- 
cle of the Creed which asserts the super- 
natural Birth, and says that he cannot 
acquiesce in the opinion that the article 
is doctrinally indifferent. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 





* * * 


David McConaughy is one of the most 
successful Bible teachers in this country. 
In his new volume, The Messiah, he has 
given us the outlines of two courses of 
study of unusual interest. In the first 
part he outlines a course in the Gospel of 





the Kingdom, and in the other he fur- 
nishes devotional meditations on _ the 
same. Matthew’s is the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. The work is so arranged that 
the course can be taken up either as one 
continuous study, or in daily portions. 
Those who are seeking for an advanced 
course of Bible study will find here one 
that will prove most instructive and most 
interesting. Then the second part, with 
its devotional studies, also admirably 
meets its purpose. The lessons are along 
the same line as those of the first part of 
the book, making the application of the 
great teachings to the practical side of 
life. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


The Rev. Charles Stelzle is one of the 
foremost men actively interested to-day 
in the effort of the Church to carry the 
Christian religion to workingmen, and to 
apply the principles of Christianity to the 
conditions of social unrest that prevail so 
widely. In his book, Christianity’s Storm 
Center, Mr. Stelzle attempts, as he says, to 
face squarely the problems which the city 
presents, and to suggest practical methods 
of work which have already been tried 
and found successful in meeting these 
problems. No graver problems are before 
the country than those which Mr. Stelzle 
here presents. He gives us comfort in 
saying that, proportionately, social condi- 
tions in New York City are no worse to- 
day than they were a hundred years ago, 
and have been vastly improved during the 
last twenty-five years. The present social 
unrest he considers one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times. It proves that we 
have to-day a higher standard of ethics, 
and that better things are before us. Mr. 
Stelzle’s book is full of valuable and in- 
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teresting information which every 
thoughtful leader in sociological move- 
ments will be glad to have. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


It is not every Senator of the United 
States who writes books about the Bible, 
or would choose as the title of his book 
The Bible as Good Reading. But Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, has done 
just this. He also tells us how he found 
out that the Bible is such good reading. 
It was in a logging camp. The boy had 
an insatiable hunger for reading, and 
there was nothing there to read but the 
Bible. So he just had to read it, and he 
became fascinated with it. He found that 
there was more “good reading” in it than 
in all the volumes of fiction, poetry and 
philosophy in the world put together. He 
tells us about this in his little book, show- 
ing us also where to find the good read- 
ing. This is not the popular idea of the 
Bible, but it will do a great many people 
a great deal of good to read Senator Bev- 
eridge’s little book. (Henry Altemus 
Company.) * * x 

The Rey. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s has 
come to be a voice to which many good 
people like to listen. As a preacher he 
draws to the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, many thoughtful men, who are 
sure always of hearing something worth 
while when he speaks. He is one of the 
speakers at Northfield whom those who 
go there year by year like to hear. His 
books, too, have attracted attention and 
are widely read. His latest volume, The 
New Crusade, contains a number of ser- 
mons and addresses on various topics, 
which will prove inspiring and helpful 
reading. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

* ok * 

Dr. David James Burrell is one of the 
most interesting preachers in New York 
City. His new book, Wayfarers of the 
Bible, is not a new volume of sermons, 
however. It contains rather the outline 
of a series of journeys stretching from the 
Creation to the Advent of Christ. The 
first journey begins with the departure of 
our first parents from the Garden of Eden. 
It gives us the story of the origin of the 
race, and also the coming of sin into the 
world. In the second journey we follow 
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Cain and his followers in their migration 
to the land of Nod, finding the beginnings 
of cities and a new order of life and civ- 
ilization. Dr. Burrell writes instructively 
and entertainingly of the new era which 
Cain introduced. He thinks that history 
repeats itself, and finds in those very an- 
cient days types of many quite modern de- 
velopments in city life. This book runs on 
through twenty “Journeys,” which bring 
us to the story of the three kings follow- 
ing the star of Bethlehem. There is a 
freshness about Dr. Burrell’s way of tak- 
ing his readers through the Old Testa- 
ment which will help to make them be- 
lieve that indeed there is a great deal of 
good reading in the old Book. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company.) 


* x ok 


The treatment of the great theme of 
The Transfiguration of Christ, by Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, is strong and illu- 
minating. The lectures were first deliv- 
ered before the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, fully twenty years ago, and have 
recently been revised and delivered again 
before the University of Chicago. The 
subject is one of intense interest to the 
thoughtful student. The Transfiguration 
is often treated most superficially. Dr. 
Gunsaulus, however, handles no subject 
in this way. He ranks among the great 
thinkers and preachers. It will do any 
man good to study the Transfiguration 
with him. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 

* ok * 

In his new book, The Heart of the 
Gospel, the Rev. James M. Campbell, D. 
D., undertakes to present a popular expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
It is true that at the present time there is 
a great deal of indefiniteness in the views 
held on this subject. Not many theo- 
logians care to state their beliefs dogmat- 
ically in the period of doctrinal transition 
through which we are now passing. Yet 
Dr. Campbell insists that there must be 
some definite belief concerning the Atone- 
ment in the mind of the preacher who 
would make his message plain. Without 
some theory “his message will be point- 
less and forceless.” He quotes Dr. Den- 
ney as saying “It is a theory, a tremen- 
dous theory, that Christ’s death is death 
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for sin.” This sentence contains the 
“heart of the Gospel,” as Dr. Campbell 
claims, and also the heart of the Atone- 
ment. The book will prove helpful to 
many. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


There is need in the culture of the 
spiritual life, for good devotional reading. 
It needs to be heart-warming and at the 
same time practical, for devotion that ter- 
minates on itself and does not send a 
man out to obey its visions is not profit- 
able. In The Listening Heart, Professor 
Kern has met both these qualities. In 
his preface he apologizes for assuming to 
enter into the devotional life of others as 
something one should not do without 
hesitation. “It is to ask admission into 
the most holy place of a brother’s soul.” 
3ut in no other phase of spiritual life do 
earnest souls more gladly welcome wise 
help. The volume contains about one 
hundred short readings—each having a 
Scripture verse and a meditation. There 
is much variety in the lessons that are 
taught, and they are all fresh and suggest- 
ive, not commonplace, but interesting. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


The author of The Christ That Is to Be 
takes a wide view of the mission and 
work of Christianity. He says that his 
book is only a series of successive studies 
—efforts to think what the Gospel really 
is. He seeks to go back to the first age 
of the Church to find out the conditions 
of the time and just what Jesus was in 
Himself and in His own personal minis- 
try. Book one treats of “His Thoughts 
and Our Thoughts.” In book two we 
have “The Father’s House”; in book 
three, “God’s Citadel on Earth.” Book 
four considers “His Ways and Our 
Ways.” In the closing chapter the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is stated thus: 
“All attempts to explain the Atonement 
may be conceived as attempts to answer 
the defiance, more or less conscious, 
which man’s reason offers to God. The 
wrath of man and the meekness of God 
answer and reanswer one another in the 
darkness that shadows Calvary. We can- 
not yet hear clearly what God says; the 


Church tries to hear and to interpret, and 
through the ages we hear her in colloquy 
with Reason. Reason criés, “If God 
were good he could not look upon the sin 
and misery of man and live; His heart 
would break.” The Church points to the 
Crucifixion and says, “God’s heart did 
break.” (The Macmillan Company.) 


* * * 


There would seem to be a growing ten- 
dency in many churches to make but little 
of the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. In his introduction to his new 
book, Christ’s Service of Love, Professor 
Hugh Black calls attention to this alleged 
lack of attention to the Lord’s Supper, 
and pleads for the emphasizing anew of 
its importance. He admits that it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the place of this rite 
and to assume that some magical virtue 
inheres in partaking of it. Yet he warns 
against the minimizing of the occasion, 
asserting that when we do this we throw 
away a great opportunity for recalling 
ourselves to the central truths of the Gos- 
pel, and also deprive ourselves of the 
comfort and strength which should come 
from the Communion. The volume con- 
tains thirty brief sermons suited for use 
in connection with the Communion. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


*x* * * 


The Gospel of St. John is to be studied 
in the International Sunday-school Les- 
son course during the first half of 1908. 
This gives a special importance :to books 
on the Fourth Gospel. In his book, The 
Christ Without and Within, the Rev. 
Henry W. Clark treats of John’s Gospel. 
The book is not a verse-by-verse com- 
mentary, but consists of sermons or lec- 
tures on successive sections. There is no 
discussion concerning the question of the 
authenticity of the Gospel itself. This is 
taken for granted. The treatment starts 
with the purpose of the Gospel as clearly 
stated in the Gospel. “These are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus:is the 
Christ,”’ and the successive chapters show 
the fulfilment of this purpose in most 
wonderful way. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 
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The Secret Agent* 


ECIDEDLY the novel of the 
month is The Secret Agent, 
D by Joseph Conrad. Mr. 


Conrad stands in a unique 

place. A Slav by birth and 

instinct—even by training— 
he has entered into English life with a 
keen appreciation that is remarkable, and 
has mastered the English tongue in a 
manner that gives him every right to 
consideration as an English author. “The 
Nation” (London), says regarding the 
value of Mr. Conrad’s rather solitary 
point of view: 

It is good for us English to have Mr. Conrad 
in our midst visualising for us aspects of life 
we are constitutionally unable to perceive, for 
by his astonishing mastery of our tongue he 
makes clear to his English audience those 
secrets of Slav thought and feeling which seem 
so strange and inaccessible in their native lan- 
guage. They are not inaccessible, those secrets, 
not in the least; through the gates of literary 
translations we can all enter into the alien spirit 
of those distant peoples; but so poor is the 
imagination of most of us that we linger out- 
side, puzzled and repelled by their strange at- 
mosphere and environment, even when mirrored 
clearly by art. Mr. Conrad, however, is to us 
as a willing hostage we have taken from the 
Slav lands, in exchange for whom no ransom 
could outweigh the value of his insight and his 
artistic revelation of the world at our gates, 
by us so imperfectly apprehended. By The 
Secret Agent he has added to the score of our 
indebtedness, and he has brought clearly into 
our ken the subterranean world of that foreign 
London which, since the death of Count Fosco. 
has served in fiction only the crude purpose of 
our sensational writers. 


The new book has little of plot, but, 
as is customary with Mr. Conrad, it has 
plenty of atmosphere. It has none of the 
elements of the conventional detective 
tale, but it has all the elements of a psy- 





*THe Secret Acent. By Joseph Conrad. 
Harper & Brothers. 





chological novel, yet with a theme that 
in other hands wouid assuredly have de- 
veloped into cheap melodrama. 

The story begins with a spy who, under 
a threat of dismissal, turns his mind to a 
plan for proving himself by managing 
some pyrotechnic display that makes a 
victim of his wife’s half-witted brother. 
So deeply does the wife feel this tragedy 
that on the first provocation she kills her 
husband. 

Of the quality of the book, W. H. Ches- 
son writes in the London “Daily Chron- 
icle”: 

The artistic value of the story is in a per- 
fection of form which makes pleasure out of 
tragedy. The style is so orderly thata trifling 
indulgence in digression is felt as if one had 
seen Mr. Conrad cut his finger. The great 
scene in which Verloc changes from the blood- 
shot prey of remorse to the uxorious master 
of a white slave, is full of visual observation. 
One can imagine Zola’s delight in Verloc’s lit- 
tle shop in Soho, with its furtive air of smug- 
gled improprieties. Flaubert could have ad- 
mired the irony which condemns to hideously 
ludicrous death, in the wicked service of 
tyranny, a youth who was wild with grief if 
he saw a cabman whip his horse. 

The Anarchists who figure in the story are 
drawn with power and understanding. Among 
them is one strong intelligence who is seeking 
(let us hope never to find) the “perfect de- 
tonator.” His merciless intention to weed man- 
kind might be praised by a critic who, being 
really dead, was able to speak. The eloquence 
of Anarchists usually means an inartistic gath- 
ering of words ending in “tion.” Mr. Conrad 
is considerate, and does not chastise us under 
the law of probabilities. The principal actors 
in his narrative are absolute creations, which 
do not rely on any sort of sensationalism for 
their vitality. 

Americans, used to less descriptive 
minutiz, and prone to weariness over a 
tale that is long and subtle and thought- 
provoking, may discover The Secret A gent 
to be just a trifle tedious. But the more 
appreciative, recognizing the intrinsic 
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value of the work on its literary side, will 
be thankful to welcome so able a succes- 
sor to Youth, Typhoon and The Mirror of 
the Sea. 


A Prophet in Babylon* 


Dr. Dawson has thrown a bomb into 
the midst of the church; whether to help 
or to harm, one may not yet say. He has 
written a novel; a novel with a vision and 
a dream, but more than this, a certain 
practical directness. The ministry will 
need to defend itself against the charges 
brought against it; the Church will need 
to consider the meaning of a “League of 
Service.” 

We know Dr. Dawson as a religious 
writer of rare power and inspiration; as a 
literary critic of discernment and force; 
as a poet of tender beauty. We shall fur- 
ther know him as a man who can put his 
views into a novel and justify his preach- 
ments through fiction. 

The “prophet” in Babylon is a minister 
in New York City. His church is a 
church of the rich, confessedly, even 
boastfully. But the people are moving 
gradually out of the town; the church 
loses in members and money; the minister 
seeks to keep his hold, and in doing so 
breaks with his deacons. Then suddenly, 
in the midst of the situation, he begins to 
realize certain facts and issues. He 
comes suddenly to see himself—the min- 
ister of the rich, not the poor; the suc- 
cessful “seller of rhetoric.” He preaches 
a startling sermon, in which for once he 





*A PropHet In Baspyton. By W. J. Dawson. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


speaks plainly. The truth doesn’t please 
—more trouble is precipitated among his 
congregation. Then he comes into con- 
tact with an aged preacher; they hold 
long and earnest converse; and out of 
their meetings is born the idea of a 
“League of Service,” the motto of which 
shall be “the union of all who love in the 
service of all who suffer.” Gaunt breaks 
with the church; opens meetings in Mad- 
ison Square Garden; and on the first night 
enrolls some ten thousand members. The 
emblem of the order is a cross set with 
stars; and each member wears it. 

From this point on the book deals with 
the rescue work of the League, by which 
men’s souls are awakened; their hearts 
stirred, and renewed in the spirit of love. 
It is a new church that is born; for, says 
Gaunt: “The Church in its present form 
cannot conquer the world. The form, 
therefore, must perish that the spirit may 
be freed. Let us demolish all but the im- 
perishable foundations ; let us build a new 
church whose only creed is love, whose 
only test is service.” 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, preaching in 
Plymouth Church, New York, spoke thus 
of A Prophet in Babylon: 

That story, Jn His Steps, by Dr. Sheldon, sold 
millions of copies in Great Britain and the 
United States. That study in applied Christian- 
ity changed men’s thinking the world over. But 
here is a book that is not less vital, glowing 
with passion for the poor, dreaming dreams of 
how to reach the lost multitude, proposing a 
comprehensive league of service, and giving us 
an unequaled watchword, “The union of all who 
love in the service of all who suffer.” This 
book should make an epoch in the life of our 
generation. : 


Avocation 
By M. T. Rouse 
HAT if my skies are dull and gray, 
W Within my soul burn mystic lamps. 


What if I delve throughout the day, 
At night with me my Muse encamps. 


I count with joy my scanty pay, 
And straightway speed Parnassus’ tramps 
Along the Magazine Highway, 


By means of toil-won postage stamps. 
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Benjamin Constant and Madame 
de Stael* 

HE young woman who asked 
her mother whether noted 
T French women were great 
Q 2) because they were bad, or 
bad because they were great, 
received no very satisfactory 
answer. Nor can it be given to-day. Suf- 
ficeth it that certain French women of the 
eighteenth century and after have never 
lacked in human interest. We may de- 
plore their conduct, but we search eagerly 
for the slightest new detail. One might 
have supposed that there was little new 
that could be said of Madame de Staél, 
but an unexpected mine of interest has 
been discovered in a lot of letters from 
the famous woman to Benjamin Constant, 
long her lover and the putative father of 
the Duchesse de Broglie. These letters 
were held by Mme. Constant and de- 
scended to her’ great-granddaughter 

through an earlier marriage. 

While it cannot be said that they add 
anything new to history, they do explain 
in more detail the relations between the 
inconstant Constant and his remarkable 
mistress. It is well known that neither 
was at his or her best except when they 
were together. “ Then the flow of wit and 
wisdom was perhaps the most remarkable 
the world has ever known. Constant di- 
vorced a wife because he was tired of 
her. He took up with Madame de Staél 
not because of her depth, but with a tem- 
porary fervor which drove Baron de Staél 
to a divorce. It is known that thereafter 


*MADAME DE STAEL AND BENJAMIN CON- 
stant. By Baroness Elizabeth Nolde. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Apo.PHE. By Benjamin Constant. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





the brilliant couple quarreled and made up 
so continuously that their friends were 
never able to fathom the exact nature of 
the difficulty. After Constant had mar- 
ried again, and Madame de Staél had also 
done so secretly, they engaged in a corre- 
spondence of unmitigated fury over the 
dowry of the future Duchesse de Broglie. 
Constant was careless in money matters, 
took liberally from Madame de Staél and 
promised to provide their daughter with 
a dowry. He failed to do so, and the let- 
ters reproaching him were certainly un- 
pleasant reading, or would have been if 
Constant had been anything but a gay, 
careless Werther or a weak Wilhelm 
Meister. The letters on this subject are 
the prime novelty in Madame de Staél and 
Benjamin Constant, by Baroness Elizabeth 
Nolde, custodian of the papers and step- 
great-granddaughter of Constant. 

But collaterally they throw light on 
another subject of interest. Adolphe, by 
Constant, has been much debated. Did 
it attempt to explain the reason he left 
Madame de Staél, and set forth the na- 
ture of their intercourse? In a new edi- 
tion of this work there is a preface by 
Paul Bourget, in which the affirmative is 
taken. The letters already mentioned 
seem to clinch the matter. Constant was 
never happy when away from Madame de 
Staél, and always miserable when he was 
with her. If Adolphe’s mistress repre- 
sented Madame de Staél, it shows that a 
man who steals another man’s wife gets 
himself into trouble. Apparently Madame 
de Staél dominated every detail of Con- 
stant’s life, and was “nagging” him all 
the time. Imperious and affectionate, 
quarrelsome and repentant by turns, she 
seems to have been an impossible person 
to live with, yet so wonderful that one 
could not live without her. It would 
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seem that Constant gave in his little story 
in thin disguise an account of his own 
experiences—a work which in psycho- 
logical analysis and complexity of situa- 
tion is masterful, while in simplicity of 
style it reaches the heights of the greatest 
of artists. 


Thomas Gainsborough* 


The long-felt lack of a good biography 
of Thomas Gainsborough has at last been 
supplied in an excellent volume. At a 


time when paintings by Gainsborough. 


command extraordinary prices it is well 
that we know something more of the 
man. Unfortunately the data are not ex- 
tensive, but the author has made use of 
such material as is at hand, including 
some letters of the artist, to give us a 
fair portrait of the man and an under- 
standing of his environment. Gainsbor- 
ough (1727-1788) was more fortunate 
than most artists who have achieved 
great fame. He knew nothing of the 
stings of poverty. Reared in compara- 
tive comfort, he began working at art as 
a mere lad, studied in London, and was 
married at nineteen to what might be 
considered an heiress. Up to his thirty- 
third year little work seems to have been 
done, or at least preserved. There fol- 
lowed seven active years at Bath, where 
he was the friend of Beau Nash, the Lin- 
ley girls, Sheridan, Garrick, and many 
other famous persons. Then came twenty 
years at London, and death in his sixty- 
first year. It is not only because Gains- 
borough was a great artist both in 
landscape and portraiture that he is inter- 
esting, but because through his portraits 
we have practically the only, and certainly 
the best, representations of many of the 
famous men and women of the days of 
the third George. We could not possibly 
spare these. That he was at the head of 
the profession of his time, with only a 
single rival, is as true as that he seems 
to have sought rather to produce good 
pictures than exact likenesses. He was a 
temperamental individual, not averse to 
saying what he thought in rather spicy 
language, and his letters, though eclectic 
as to spelling, teem with personality that 
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is delightful—if at times a little shocking. 
The author gives us the man and his 
times, as well as a careful study of his 
work, some forty specimens of which are 
reproduced in excellent manner. 


The Life of Japan* 


The present time seems eminently fit- 
ting for a recital of the facts and princi- 
ples of Japanese history. 

Increased attention of jurists and his- 
torians has been drawn to Japan by the 
events of the last five years, and its people 
and laws have been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed than at any previous time in its 
history. The author has endeavored thor- 
oughly and with clearness to show the life 
in Japan of yesterday and to-day ; and the 
growth of its institutions; and to let the 
moral lessons in which its history 
abounds be apparent from a plain recital 
of events. 

At the same time the book is occupied 
with interesting facts, not with arguments. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
The first part treats of such subjects as 
religion, moral ethics, the idea of homes, 
customs and habits, topography, feudal- 
ism. Special emphasis is given to the 
causes of the overthrow of feudalism, and 
to the ancient and medieval intercourse 
of Japan with foreign countries. 

With the second part the author shows 
the main object of the work. Through- 
out there is a strong plea for future 
American-Japanese intercourse. Through 
a long line of historical events he traces 
the success of the American and the Jap- 
anese. Beginning with the famous Amer- 
ican expedition under Commodore Perry, 
he shows how closely the United States 
has been linked with Japan in raising the 
people from a state of semi-barbarism 
to civilization, and in helping Japan to 
emerge from obscurity into the forefront 
of modern nations. 

Dr. Miyakawa, in remarkably clear and 
comprehensive style, explains the causes 
leading to the Japanese wars with China 
and Russia, the Japanese national princi- 
ples, around which grew the financial 
reforms, industrial development, and mili- 
tary, naval, and civil education. 





*THe Lire of JAPAN. By Masuji Miyakawa 
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In the chapter devoted to constitutional 
government, the Japanese Constitution 
and cabinet are compared with that of the 
United States, and many readers will learn 
for the first time how much alike both 
forms of government are. 

As good men have differed from the 
beginning, so they will doubtless continue 
to differ concerning the best form of gov- 
ernment. Respect for individual rights 
and opinions, and a generous confidence 
in every man’s reason and capacity for 
self-control, have been the distinguishing 
features of American society, almost 
from its beginning. The very existence 
of a government like Japan must depend 
on the moral worth of its people ; and this 
has been sufficiently tested and proved 
by the storms that have at times shaken 
it to its foundations. Its form of gov- 
ernment is regarded with increased confi- 
dence at home and respect abroad. 


Painters and Sculptors* 


This second series of Old Masters and 
New is not only interesting and valuable 
in its subject matter, but will be found a 
great help and guide to the study of the 
old “Masters.” 

No attempt is made to discuss all the 
works of each artist, or those of any spe- 
cial period; the best works are selected 
and treated with sufficient fulness to give 
a clear and definite idea of the thoughts 
and technical methods of those great men 
who have lived for all the world, and for 
all the ages. 

The greatest works of the old Masters 
are universally known, and reproductions 
of them are almost endless; but no sin- 





*PAINTERS AND Scutprors. By Kenyon Cox. 
Duffield & Co. 


gle person has yet appeared to attempt to 
give, in any collective or systematic man- 
ner, those smaller productions of the 
greater artists. 

Among the infinitely varied works of 
the masters of art, Mr. Cox has selected 
for description only those that show 
some technical achievement, or are pos- 
sessed of certain qualities that will aid 
the amateur or practical artist in his 
studies. 

In addition to the beauty of language 
in which the author has given utterance 
to his thoughts, there is an unusually 
large number of reproductions, which 
have been selected with a view to show- 
ing the peculiar technique, and the differ- 
ences in style and composition. 

In Painters and Sculptors the author has 
devoted the first chapter to “The Educa- 
tion of an Artist.” It is a clear and pre- 
cise instruction, though written in an in- 
teresting style, on the technical education 
necessary for those who desire to study 
the art of painting and sculpture. With 
experience as a teacher, and many medals 
(obtained in artistic exhibitions), the au- 
thor is certainly a competent judge in 
matters pertaining to art; from the class- 
room he has learned the simplest means 
of making himself understood. At the 
present time everybody is occupied more 
or less with questions of art, and the 
study of painting and sculpture has be- 
come so general among us that it now 
forms part of our education, like music. 
The author has shown, as there is neither 
beginning nor end to the principles of art, 
there is not, and cannot be, any finality to 
any phase of art. 

With a wealth of illustrations, the pub- 
lishers have spared no expense in making 
the book of itself a work of art. 
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THOSE QUEER BROWNS. 


By FroreNceE Morseé KIncsLey. 

Mrs. Kingsley never fails to be original—and delightful. Her books have 
the greatest air of freshness and good health. She can philosophize by the yard 
without being either tedious or offensive; for her good humor is boundless and 
her sympathy with, and understanding of, human nature never fail her. Those 
Queer Browns consist of Dr. William Brown, professor of sociology and ethics, 
his wife, who was “the singular Miss Smith” of Mrs. Kingsley’s early story; his 
sister, Agatha, a young girl, and Aunt Nugent, Mrs. Brown’s elderly relative. 
Dr. Brown turns foundryman to study the conditions of the poor; Miss Smith 
turns kitchen-maid for the same purpose; they meet, fall in love, and marry— 
much to the chagrin of that aristocratic Bostonian, Aunt Nugent, and a certain 
adoring little sister who cannot understand why “Billy” should have fallen in 
love with a H. S. (We leave the reader to discover the meaning of the letters.) 

Naturally, the idea.that brother “Billy” is the “only man” ceased to prevail 
after a time: in other words, after Dick comes upon the scene. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
HIS OWN PEOPLE. 
By Boorn TARKINGTON. 

Decidedly a disappointment. Mr. Tarkington excels in the shorter novel; 

but this is far below the standard of Cherry and Monsieur Beaucaire. It tells 


how a young American poet goes to Europe, falls in with a gang of swindlers— | 


his own people, as he first calls them—and is most beautifully fleeced. Excellently 
done, but slight; and rather poor fulfilment of a promise for a new Tarkington 
book. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
THE BEST MAN. 
By Harotp MacGrarTu. 

Three tales cf the conventional McGrath type, printed as a_ gift-book. 
Rather disappointing as Mr. MacGrath’s yearly contribution to books, since they 
have all appeared in the magazines. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A TURNPIKE LADY. 
By SaraH N, CLEGHORN. 
A delightfully human story of life in Vermont just before the Revolution. 
It has a quaint, old-world flavor; and a touch of mysticism with a suggestion 
of witchcraft in its pages that make it especially entertaining. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
THE PRINCESS POURQUOI. 
By Marcaret SHERWOOD. 

This contains five fanciful tales reprinted from “Scribner’s,” the “Atlantic” 
and “McClure’s.” They are fairy-tales really, but so excellently put, and contain- 
ing so much of underlying philosophy, that it will need older readers to appre- 
ciate their fine points. 


” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND A MAN IN THE HOUSE. 
By ANNE WanrNeER. 

Just as amusing as ever, with a wealth of quaint philosophy and humor. 
Alice Barber Stephens catches the spirit in her illustrations, which give an ad- 
mirable clue to the book’s character. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Book News Monthly 


GRET. 
By BratricE MANTLE. 

An unusual story of a decidedly human daughter of an Oregon lumber 
camp. Gret Silway’s father was a penurious though very wealthy lumberman, 
who buried his family in the seclusion of the camp while he negotiated deals in 
wealthy mercantile centers in Portland. 

Gret knew the lumber business from the felling of the trees to milling the 
lumber, and had a congenial spirit existed between her father and her she could 
have been invaluable to him. But she was a child of Nature, and her fresh-air 
characteristics are decidedly picturesque. In a childish prank, when dissatisfied 
and discouraged at home, she quietly marries a minor, likewise insensible to the 
seriousness of the move. They continue to live as they had before, and their 
secret doesn’t leak out until they finally become engaged to different parties. 
Gret’s husband is affianced to her sister, and Gret forbids the union at the sac- 
rifice of her own happiness. 

The story is unusual and rather sad, but doubtless is an accurate sketch of 
life in a lumber camp. 

The Century Company. 


THE TRACKS WE TREAD. 
By G. B. LANCASTER. 

A story descriptive of New Zealand coast towns and the “men of to-mor- 
row.” These toilers in the fields, watching the cattle and facing strange com- 
plications, are hardened creatures with the home-love entirely crushed out. The 
brutal element is largely developed, and they seem uncivilized and hardened to 
the base wickedness of the camp. 

It is a decidedly- strong, unusual tale, and will be welcomed by readers of 


The Spur and Sons o’ Men. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE STORY OF A FOOTBALL SEASON. 
By GeorcE H. Brooxz. 

Mr. Brooke was a star player on the University of Pennsylvania football 
team some years ago. He is mow coach at Swarthmore College, and advisory 
coach at his alma mater. The story he tells is a rapid one, and will be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of the game about which it centers. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE EXPLOITS OF ARSENE LUPIN. 
By Maurice Les.anc. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 

A thrilling story of a gentleman burglar and crook. We meet him mingling 
with the select on board an ocean liner, winning their confidence while he robs 
them of their jewels. His ability as an actor proves invaluable as he side-tracks 
the most capable detectives and in a twinkling changes from a dastardly villain 
to a delightful entertainer and story-teller. } ; 

No crooks’ tricks seem too complicated for him, but his individual schemes 
tangle the best detectives. In many respects his exploits are so horrible that 


the weird fascination about them is absorbing. 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE RED FEATHERS. 
By THEopoRE Roperrs. 

Indian stories of a most interesting variety, interpreting Indian life with 
the penetrating insight of one familiar and sympathetic, and adding that touch of 
Indian superstition and imagination that has been best achieved by Arthur Hem- 
ing. The illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull are most decorative, and in 
perfect keeping with the text. 

LC. Page & Co. 


THE LION’S SHARE. 


By Ocrave THANET. 

A story that essays to show the more human side of a great magnate. Be- 
ginning in the East, it journeys across the continent with its principal char- 
acters, and winds up in San Francisco just after the earthquake, which is de- 
scribed. There is quite a plot, and some excellent character drawing, with much 
“bridge” talk for interludes and a kidnapping that ends in a romance. On the 


whole it is a clever and very taking story. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON CROW. 


By Georce Barr McCurcHEon. 

“ One of the pleasantest stories Mr. McCutcheon has done—American and 
fresh. It has quite a plot, with attendant excitement of interest, and a relishable 
love story. A new feature is found in the pen and ink drawings that run through 
the text—clever sketches by Martin Justice. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE YOUNG TRAIN DISPATCHER. 
By Burton E. STEVENSON. 

The little adage that “all things come to him who hustles while he waits” 
is proved in this story of the rise of an industrious youth. He enters railroad 
service as a messenger delivering mail through the yards, and as the outcome 
of his carefulness climbs to good fortune. He is a self-taught telegrapher, and 
by his perseverance meets with phenomenal success, yet not without dismal fail- 
ures which develop into stepping-stones to a bright future. The story is just 
past the juveniles yet a healthy tale for grown-ups. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


WOODHULL. 
By Piiny BerTHIER SEYMOUR. 

A picturesque story of Colonial days, describing the escape of an Indian 
youth accused of the death of his protector and fleeing from the wrath of his 
wily brother savages. He follows the streams from the St. Lawrence River 
south to the Carolinas, striking through the woodlands when the water passages 
are blocked, to be buffeted by antagonistic Indians as well as by the few whites 
who cross his path. 

In later years he acts as a spy for the American armies during the Revo- 
lution, and owing to his fleet-footedness and ability as a marksman wins allies 
among the colonists. His courageous adventures benefit the noted Morgan, while 
Tarleton vents his wrath upon him. 

“Eagle Wing” wins the love of a fascinating English girl, who worships 
this son of Nature, and the reader’s heart warms toward the savage Indian lad. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


WHO KILLED LADY POYNDER? 

By RicHarp MarsH. 

A problem of mental psychology, with a theory that it is possible to induce 
others to conscious obedience, is solved in this melodramatic murder tale. 

Lady Poynder, born in a Siberian prison, engages the interest of his lord- 
ship after the aeath of his third wife. Anarchistic ideas are inborn, but this 
fact, and her early history, are secrets from Lord Poynder. On the night of 
the tragedy, a homeless girl, wandering past the house, espies a purse and a 
door-key on the steps—she opens the door, and enters the house in time to see 
the fallen body of Lady Poynder and to catch the murderess red-handed. The 
innocent one is arrested and tried for murder, but after the unraveling of strange, 
uncanny incidents the guilty one is brought to justice. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. 
By Cyrus TownseEnp Brapy. 

In his characteristic style, Dr. Brady writes this entertaining romance of 
the eighteenth century. Old Hiram Hubbell is captain of a merchant trading- 
vessel, and his daughter Susan, born on shipboard, is his boon companion in his 
travels. She learns to captain their ship in a style worthy of her father’s teach- 
ings, and when seized by a British ship, in a bloody siege resulting in Hiram’s 
death, she takes his place. When Mornington of the “Rockingham” comes on 
board he takes command with Susan a prisoner, but he treats her with a kind- 
ness that grows into love. Her brave rescue of him during a hurricane, and 
finally her depositing him on English shores, are forcibly related, and she gains 
the most desired reward in his love and affection. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY. 
By C. N. and A. M. WILtiamson. 

Another of those popular traveling romances, in which the story is of far 
less significance than the wonderful descriptions of places and people. The “Car 
of Destiny” goes through Spain this time, and we sojourn in Cordova, Madrid. 
Burgos, Seville and Biarritz. King Alphonso and the Princess Ena have a part 
in the story—which is the tale of a Spanish nobleman and his English love, the 
Lady Monica. These authors do this kind of thing easily and well; and readers 
have come to look forward to their delightful volumes. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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The Book News Monthly 


PATTY IN PARIS. 
By Carotyn WELLS. 
We are always ready to follow Patty, for in her wake are good times, 
bright thoughts and ever a touch of romance. So we go with her to Paris, nor 
do we regret our susceptibility to this dainty little lady’s power of enchantment. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE CRIMSON CONQUEST. 
By CuHartEs Braprorp Hupson. 

The thrilling exploits occurring during 1531, including Pizarro’s conquest 
of Peru, are written of by Mr. Hudson. 

The cruel thirst for wealth in the wily Spaniards leads to a most brutal con- 
quest and wicked encounters with wealthy Peruvians, and each character is 
worked out until it becomes most life-like and realistic. Captain Christoval’s 
devotion to the Princess Rava is a pathetic love story, as he faces undreamed 
of dangers to spare her the ignominy of imprisonment. 

The tragedy of Tavantinsuyu is rather horrible, and the seizure of Cuzco 


recalls the burning of Rome. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


TINMAN. 
By Tom Gatton. 

The cause of a cold-blooded murder is the theme of this sorrowful tale. 
Barbara Savell’s pure name is besmudged by a foul-mouthed bully, in the pres- 
ence of a bold youth who aims to close the lying lips by a blow which proves 
fatal. The youth pays for his rashness by twenty years of imprisonment. Later, 
Barbara's daughter has a similiar experience with her good name, and the 
mother’s defender (the “Tinman,” during his punishment) is groundlessly ac- 
cused. The book is pure melodrama, rather cleverly worked out. Typograph- 
ically it leaves much to be desired. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


CLEMENTINA’S HIGHWAYMAN. 
By Rozert NEILSON STEPHENS and GEorGE HEMBERT WESTLEY. 

A dainty, picturesque Colonial tale is told of charming Clementina and her 
fearless highwayman lover. Haughty Henrietta and her cousin are joint heirs 
in a large legacy provided they marry each other, but the one who refuses is to 
forfeit his share. The cousin, following the custom of the times, makes a wager 
that he can play the part of a successful highwayman, and his foolhardiness 
results in the capture of Clementina, also Henrietta’s relative. Following the 
exploits connected with this he meets Henrietta, while in his disguise, and sees 
her in her true character. 

The story is particularly brisk and breezy, with its duels and highway epi- 
sodes, yet not too full of controversy to tell of a delightfully romantic pair. 


L. C. Page & Co. 
BETH NORVELL. 
By RANDALL ParRISH. 

Amid flying bullets in a Colorado mining town is laid this exciting romance 
written in Mr. Parrish’s characteristic style. 

Beth Norvell is a talented young actress whose aspirations for a theatrical 
life and her domestic troubles lead her from a home of affluence. Bob Winston, 
a mining engineer, looking the ground over in this country, crosses the heroine’s 
path, and is touched by the pathos of her situation. Sincere goodfellowship 
ripens between them, and she proves a staunch comrade and protector in her 
side-tracking the rough element working the bone of contention—the “Little 
Yankee” mine. The path of true love never does run smooth, nor did the one 


in this pleasing story. ‘ e 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE CLOSED BALCONY. 
By ANNE GARDNER HALE. 

A new juvenile writer, Miss Hale, has a story of children on a New Eng- 
land farm. They are depending entirely upon their own resources for entertain- 
ment, and enjoy the strange freedom in their new home, about which are woven 
weird tales. <A stirring lad of inquiring mind, and his mischievous sister, ex- 
plore their new quarters, but the youth pays dear for his trip to the mysterious 


balcony. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


LOVE IS THE SUM OF IT ALL. 
By GrorcE Cary EccLesTon. 
A story, rather unlike what the title would indicate, yet full of love too, is 
this description of the emancipated slave’s idea of his contract with his former 
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owner. A young bridge-builder interests himself in regaining the old Virginia 
plantation, run down by the easy-going, harmless stepmother’s incapability to 
manage it, but he finds that he must dismiss the negroes and import Italian labor 
to get agricultural results. While he approves of useful education among the 
blacks he sees the folly of it among the masses. 
The stepmother, though frivolous and an irresponsible type of Southerner, 
is, nevertheless, very human. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


SANTA FE’S PARTNER. 
By THomas A. JANVIER. 

A cleverly written story of the miners of Palomitas and their laughable 
manner of “cleaning up” the rough-and-tumble settlement. “Sante Fe Charley” 
and “Sage-Brush Hen” are a ludicrous pair, and the way in which they play 
into one another’s hands forcibly reminds one of the end men in a minstrel 
show. The book is full of nonsense, with just a touch of gloom, which brings the 
mirth into high light. 

Harper and Brothers. 


ARAMINTA AND THE AUTOMOBILE. 
By CuHar._Es Barrett Loomis. 

A group of three automobile stories of Cheerful Americans in ludicrous 
predicaments due to inexperience with the motor car. They teach that “it isn’t 
the running of the machine that is expensive—it is the stopping of it.” There 
is a continuous laugh from beginning to end. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


DAWN. 
By KatHaRINE HoLitanp Brown. 

A story of the Great Bear district, where an able surgeon is recuperating 
after fatiguing labors. Despondent over his ill luck, he is brought to his former 
standing through his service to a lone inhabitant in the snow-clad lands. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
ALLEE SAME. 
By Frances AYMAR MATHEWS. 

A pathetic incident of how an American missionary kidnaps a Chinese infant 
to Christianize these people. The Oriental father follows the American ex- 
ample “Allee Same” and the infant sons exchange parents. Their restoration to 
their families after years of strange training makes a curious story. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
GOOD NIGHT. 
By ELeanor Gates. 

A story of a parrot that seems almost human in its struggle to save the 

life of another feathered friend at the sacrifice of its own eyes. The scene is laid 


in a monastery garden. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


SCHMIDT. 
By Lioyp OsBourRNE. 
A tale of a Dutchman with a nickel-in-the-slot existence. He seems fit only 
for the delicatessen store, but upon close friendship shows a wholly different 
side, as he tells of his pathetic romance and its sad culmination. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


IN THE DEEP OF THE SNOW. 

By Cuartes G. D. Roserts. 

A Christmas story of life in the Northlands, telling of the difficulty Santa 
Claus had to reach the ice-bound hut. i 

A frontiersman leaves home to pilot Santa into the wilds, and during his 
absence, his wee daughter wanders into the forest to meet him, but faces a pack 
of hungry wolves. The story tells of the trials and hardships of a Canadian 
hunter. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


EBEN HOLDEN’S LAST DAY A-FISHING. 
By Irvinc BACHELLER. 

Eben Holden revived in a new story will interest many readers. The elderly 
philosopher is pictured as fishing on a summer’s day; and as spending a de- 
lightful Christmas in his quaint country home. As before, old Eb has much of 
sage counsel to impart, which he does in his own plain but wise manner. 


Harper & Brothers. 
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The Book News Monthly 
EVELYN VAN COURTLAND. 


By Witt1AmM Henry Carson. 

A woman’s love for her husband’s business partner at the sacrifice of her 
self-respect, and resulting in her lover’s murder, is the gruesome theme of Evelyn 
Van Courtland. 

Evelyn is a thoughtful child of a cultured father, who spurns his wife for 
her disloyalty, while the daughter likewise takes sides against her. 

An innocent man is tried for the murder, and; while he knows Van Court- 
land is guilty, he faces the shame and ignominy for Evelyn’s sake. She secures 
valuable data in defense of the innocent man, by playing traitor to a good friend, 
yet succeeds in a measure in her cause. At the same time, the reader can hardly 
credit a daughter’s’ saving a friend’s good name at the sacrifice of her father’s. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 
LOVE OF LIFE. 


3y Jack Lonpon. 

A collection of stories of the hunters in Arctic regions and their tenacious 
hold on life. 

The Klondike gold hunter loses his trail, and later his supply of food, suffer- 
ing the pangs of starvation—vet he drags on while life still flickers. 

“A Day’s Lodging” is particularly taking, inasmuch as it humorously depicts 
a runaway wife and her unlawful husband fleeing from home surroundings, to 
face’ the real husband in this forsaken northern district, and the embarrassing 
complications which might have arisen. 

All the stories are decidedly clever, and are quite characteristic of Mr. Lon- 
don. They are full of adventure, and each one deals with a dramatic hard pull 
for a livelihood in the bitter lands of snow and ice. 

The Macmillan Company. 


LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. 
By Roy Horniman, 
3ecause of the utter impossibility of this story it is particularly interesting. 
An audacious, would-be actor, failing to be a star, plans a clever scheme savor- 
ing of blackmail, to attach some of Lord Cammarleigh’s income. ‘To do so he 
forces his services as secretary upon him. Lord Cammarleigh is a bachelor of 
high repute but nervous temperament, and young Brooke touches a vital point 
when he suggests “a secret.” Living in the fear of scandal, his lordship obeys 
Brooke in every suggestion, much to the reader’s amusement, while throughout 
there runs a charming love story. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MISS SUSANA. 
By Marcaret Hannis. 

Another volume of “Hour Glass Stories 
a spinster. 

“Miss Susana” is the accommodation for her entire family, and all un- 
sleasant duties are added to her spinsterhood. Her deep-laid plans, however, 
act like a boomerang to her family, and result in a happy matrimonial venture. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MRS. MERLIN. 
By CHarLes StoKES WAYNE. 

A marriage of convenience is the theme of this clever little book. Mrs. 
Merlin is a young widow of refinement and culture, with millions to boot, and 
is considered quite a matrimonial catch. For convenience sake, and a desire 
for a traveling mate, she negotiates with penniless Richard Blout for the privi- 
lege of being Mrs. Blout for a year, at an immense sum. 

All’s well for a time until his hitherto hidden identity becomes exposed, 
and he confesses his secret to his wife. 


” 


is this little episode in the life of 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


WHEN KINGS GO FORTH TO BATTLE. 
By WiturAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 

This tale vividly recalls the Graustark stories. A revolutionary plot to un- 
seat King Ludwig in favor of his cousin, Prince Ludolf, is on foot, and the ad- 
ventures through which an American man and maid pass are most thrilling. 

Most casually they become deeply involved in the affairs of state, and they 
constantly dodge the King’s guard and face dangers at every turn, yet they stand 
firm in the cause of the Prince. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE. 
By Harotp BInpLoss. 

A western prairie story of two men bearing marked resemblance to each 
other, who engage in an unlawful business venture, one from financial em- 
barrassment and the other to escape the punishment of the law. Winston, un- 
conscious that he is impersonating a card sharp and fiendish scoundrel, faces a 
bitter struggle, and is unable to return to his old haunts and former station in 
life because his name has been stained by murder. However, after playing the 
unfortunate role he lives down the odium of the assumed name, and gains 
marked respect for the good-for-nothing of the past. He meets success not only 
in his manual labors, but is honored in the community; and wins the love of a 
cultured woman, who gives him an extra incentive to live as a respectable 
ranchman. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


HUMOR 








A BACHELOR’S BABY. 
By Tuomas L. Masson. 

One of Mr. Masson’s characteristic books—full of laughs and pleasure for 
the reader who enjoys out and out humor. The publishers have made a pretty 
book of it, and the most sympathetic illustrations have been provided by Bayard 
Jones, Montgomery Flagg, A. D. Blashfield, Raymond Crosby and W. G. Jacobs. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 
IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
By JoHN De Morcan. 

A volume of delicious humor, containing amusing stories of many great 
men and women from Arnold down to Wordsworth—in alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There is many a good laugh in the pages. Typographically the book calls 
for an especially favorable comment. 

Paul Elder & Co. 
THRO’ THE RYE. 
By HERMAN LEE MEADER. 

A small volume of aphorisms; some witty, some not so humorous. Here 
and there is a cynical touch rather unpleasant. An example of the kind of epi- 
gram predominant is this: “Self-respect is like brushing your teeth—it makes you 
feel better.” 

Henry Altemus Company. 


POOR RICHARD JR.’S ALMANACK. 


Purported to be the work of a new but unknown humorist. The selections 
have been printed in “The Saturday Evening Post,” but are now reprinted in a 
small book. The author may be George Horace Lorimer, whose humor in the 
Letters of a Self-Made Merchant was a revelation to American readers. Chosen 
at random, some of the selections run: “One great danger in marrying for 
money is that the money may get a separation;” “Possession is nine points of 
the law, but it isn’t much satisfaction in a rejected manuscript ;” “No man wants 
to travel a hundred miles an hour when he is going to explain.” 

Henry Altemus Company. 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF WOMEN. 

This small volume presents, by way of concrete example, a defense of the 
gift of humor in woman. This gift is often denied to the feminine portion of 
the population, but illustrations are sufficiently abundant to show that women are 
quite as witty, and quite as appreciative of the humorous aspect of things, as 
are men. There are some twelve chapters of brief anecdotes and stories that 


bear out this conclusion. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


AMERICAN HUMOR IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Clever stories by Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Josh Billings, Bill Nye, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Mr. Dooley, and George V. Hobart; and verses by Robert 
Bridges, Francis F. Browne, Gelett Burgess, Will Carleton, Guy Carroll, John 
Vance Cheney, Holman Day, Eugene Field, Paul Dunbar, John Hay, and James 
Whitcomb Riley, make up two dainty books in red leather, with a number of 
pleasing portraits. An appropriate gift book. 

Duffield & Co. 


HOW TO TELL THE BIRDS FROM THE FLOWERS. 
By Ropert WiLL1AMs Woop. 

A clever book of drawings and verses that show the similarities and differ- 
ences between various flowers and birds. By a slight exaggeration of certain 
characteristics the author and artist shows how the crow and the crocus, the 
tern and the turnip, and many more, are very like. Naturally there is a large 
humorous element in this fanciful presentation of “a manual of Flornithology 


for beginners.” 
Paul Elder & Co. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION ’ 


THE UMBRIAN CITIES OF ITALY. 
By J. W. and A. M. CruicKsHANK. 

Two well-made volumes for art lovers. The descriptive work is excellent, 
and the great number of pictures are chosen from ancient masterpieces, or are 
reproductions of the splendid architectural and art features which are the proud 
possessions of the cities of Umbria. 

L. C..Page & Co. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH THE PHILIPPINES. 
By FiorENcE KimMBALL RUSSELL. 
A running account of a journey through our South Sea islands, with de- 
scriptions and impressions, and numerous pictures. A pleasant handbook. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


WITH WORDSWORTH IN ENGLAND. 
By Anna B. McManwan. 
This series scarcely needs a comment. It is one of the best in the literary 
field. The present volume has the usual abundance of well-selected quotations, 
with some sixty illustrations from photographs, making a unique and delightful 


collection. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 
By Henry W. LONGFELLOw. 
A beautiful Christmas edition, tastefully bound and richly illustrated, of 
Longfellow’s favorite poem. This ought to be one of this year’s most popular 
gift books. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE RIVALS. 
By RicHArp BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
This comes for the holidays in a truly handsome dress, elaborately decorated 


and illustrated with artistic photogravures. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


TENNYSON CALENDAR. 
Compiled by ANNA Harris SMITH. 
A verse from Tennyson for each day in the year, happily chosen and 
printed in a neat, givable little book. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN. 
By Sr. Francis oF Assist. 
An artistically bound Christmas book, somewhat overladen with red in its 


printing. 
Duffield & Co. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Two issues in the “Rubric” series, tastefully bound and printed, making 
excellent gift books. 
Duffield & Co. 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 
By THomas Hoop. 
Hood’s poem in an artistic reprint with illustrations that preserve the air 


of old wood-cuts. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


This is in the “Rubric” series along with the Declaration and the Constitution. 
Duffield & Co. 


WORKS OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
By W. BouttInc. 


Concerning Tasso, last of the poets of the Italian Renaissance, there has 
been an extraordinary amount of misinformation, due not so much to envy 
or malice contemporaneous and afterwards, as to lack of knowledge of the phys- 
ical, neurological and psychological phases of insanity. In the days of Tasso 
insanity was generally supposed to be the result of evil spirits. Theologically this 
position was sound, and pathologically it seemed the only way to account for 
the improvement and lapses which constantly occurred. Mr. W. Boulting has 
given us an interesting account of Tasso and his Times in a volume which shows 
great knowledge of conditions in Italy, to which he has devoted so much of his 
life, and has resulted in sweeping away many misconceptions which have long 
been connected with the poet. As Tasso was a court-poet, living solely on the 
bounty of his various patrons, and especially of the Duke of Ferrara, no at- 
tempt to write of him would be of value without spending much time on Italy 
in the sixteenth century, for he was only one figure in a state of society which 
was complex. It is impossible to give here more than the fact that our author 
seems to have justified the conduct of the Duke toward Tasso, which has so long 
been made a reproach to him. The Duke seems to have understood that Tasso 
was part mad and part ingrate, and treated him with much more kindliness than 
the ethics of the time required. As to Tasso’s platonic and other loves there 
is much that is of interest. But what will give the reader great satisfaction is 
the fine picture we have of the life of Italy in this important period written in 
a style of unusual literary excellence. 
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ROBERT E. LEE. 
By Puinie ALEXANDER BRUCE. 

The seventh issue in the “American Crisis Biographies” under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer. It is much to be regretted that in a sketch so 
brief the author should have found it necessary to’go so much into the details 
of the military life of his subject. This has already been done frequently and 
at great length. In a work of this kind one would have appreciated a more 
subjective treatment than has been furnished. But the chief defect of the work 
is that it seems more an attack upon General Longstreet than a biography of 
Lee. As the author admits, General Lee made many mistakes; was better in 
defensive warfare than in the aggressive, and little inclined to blame his sub- 
ordinates. As is well known, there are two great camps of military critics in 
the South—the Virginians and their allies, who exalt Lee by laying every failure 
on someone else, and particularly on Longstreet—and another and more reason- 
able set, who try to present the truth as it is. Colonel Alexander, the latest 
and best of the ex-Confederate critics, does not lay the blame for the failures 
around Richmond, at Second Bull Run and at Gettysburg, upon the shoulders 
of Longstreet. That Longstreet was slow even Lee admitted, but he must have 
had great confidence in him or he would not have been retained after so much 
insubordination as is alleged. Indeed, the controversy never broke out until 
Lee was dead, and the efforts of the Virginians have not been wholly successful. 
Our author is not a close military student, or he would not have made some of 
the statements he does concerning Longstreet, for the official records were open 
to him. Nor would he have stated that the battle of Missionary Ridge took 
place in March, 1864. From a military point of view the book is of little value. 
It does, however, give us some analysis of Lee’s character, which is interesting, 
though there is not enough of it. The book can hardly be called an important 
addition to existing literature on the subject. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 
THE GREAT PLAINS. 
By RANDALL PArRIsH. 

A rather scrappy history of the section between the Missouri hills and the 
Rocky Mountains. It is necessary to condense much in giving such a history as 
this, which covers discovery, exploration, Indian depredations, the flora and 
fauna, and the settlement, as well as some account of the sociological develop- 
ment; and the author has done this with care so as to make a volume of inter- 
est and value though in comparatively small compass. The book contains much 
that is picturesque, and there is no attempt at an exhaustive treatise by the 
scientific method. The book, as it is written, is for the popular taste which it 
seems destined to meet. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BOOKS ON ART 
THE ART OF THE PRADO. 





By C. S. Rickerts. 

The various masterpieces in the collection have here detailed comments, 
while the gallery entire is described. The most useful part of the book lies in its 
pictures—reproductions of the greatest of the paintings. 

L,. oe Page & Co. 


FAMOUS PAINTERS OF AMERICA. 
By J. WALKER McSpappEN. 
This takes up West, Copley, Stuart, Elihu Vedder, Winslow Homer, John 
La Farge, Whistler, Sargent, Abbey and W. M. Chase. Each painter is succinctly 
characterized, and the points in the life and work of each are set forth. It is 
pre-eminently a popular handbook. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


- VERSE AND DRAMA 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM B. YEATS. 

This is the second volume of the complete poetical works of the Irish poet. 
The first contains the best of Mr. Yeats’ lyric poetry; this second includes his 
plays, “The Countess Cathleen,” “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” “The Shadowy 
Waters,” “On Baile’s Strand,” “The King’s Threshold,” and “Deidre.” The 
books are fine typographically, and have been most carefully prepared. They 
will be appreciated as offering in permanent form the many fine poems Mr. 
Yeats has given us. 





The Macmillan Company. 
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THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Professor George Edward Woodberry 
have edited Poe’s poems for this artistic edition. The text is from the Lorimer 
Graham copy of the edition of 1845, revised by marginal corrections in Poe’s 
hand. Mr. Stedman writes the introduction, and the notes are copious and 


illuminating. 
Duffield & Co. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
A volume containing “The Devil’s Disciple,” “Caesar and Cleopatra,” and 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” A characteristic introduction makes the vol- 
ume noteworthy. 


9 «66 


Brentano’s. 
A NIGHT IN AVIGNON. 
By Care Younc RICE. 

A slight drama, very short, but throbbing with poetic passion. It is but an 
episode that is pictured—the episode of Laura’s coming to Petrarch one night in 
Avignon, a night on which the poet had dedicated himself to purely sensual 
pleasure, by the enjoyment of which he loses the opportunity to become the true 
lover of the woman who has inspired his greatest work. There are a number of 
beautiful lines in the little play. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 


_SOCIAL SCIENCE AND BUSINESS 


THE UPRISING OF THE MANY. 
By CHARLES Epwarp RUSSELL. 

The articles lately published under the general heading, “Soldiers of the 
Common Good,” in “Everybody’s Magazine,” are now gathered into an illus- 
trated volume entitled The Uprising of the Many, by Charles Edward Russell. 
It must be admitted the new title is a far better expression of the author’s 
motif. He means to show the merit, the desert, and the power of the people. 
The people are fast coming to see that American brag and greed refute and de- 
stroy democracy, contradict the whole trend of race development, restore feud- 
alism, and undermine the true American idea. The struggle of the development 
of the race toward freedom is the people’s struggle and the only one worth its 
cost. 

The author is neither a muck-raker nor a pessimist. His mission is to show 
what has been done elsewhere. He writes sanely, vigorously; he is on fire with 
his zeal. He tells the story of co-operation; of state and municipal industrial 
and commercial enterprise or control; of the threat of vested interests; of new 
forms of government in new continents and islands; of nations where bosses, 
pulls, jobs, graft, and trusts are unknown, and where the richest and poorest are 
not far apart; of the rise from savagery in two Maori generations and the 
reversion to it again in our own boasted civilization. 
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From Stolen Treasure 
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Missions in 
China 


The Book News Monthly 


The author has a theory, but he is not a mere theorist. He is more con- 
cerned with the marshaling of facts and the picturing of conditions in many 
lands than with elaborating theory. New Zealand is building a wonderful social 
and governmental system, a preventive of slum and despair. Switzerland has 
built it, and stands to-day the flower of popular government and equitable con- 
trol. This book is a mine of facts. The illustrations are creditable and interesting. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
By Hamitron M. Wricur. 

Not one tourist in a thousand is competent to pass upon the characteristics 
of foreign peoples, but Hamilton M. Wright is one over the thousand who seems 
to have demonstrated his competency to find facts and generalize on them. A 
Handbook of the Philippines, with its three maps and one hundred and forty- 
three illustrations, is the evidence. Mr. Wright spent some months in the Islands 
with a view to reporting on matters of special value to business men, in general, 
and the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association of San Francisco, in par- 
ticular. But his observations scan the whole horizon, from geology to religion, 
with resources, opportunities, and activities between. Mr. Wright speaks with- 
out rhetorical display, putting his message simply and directly but with ardor. 
The book is essentially commercial and industrial in purport, yet the author 
notes that the comparatively peace-loving record of the Islands is mainly due 
to the “priceless heritage” of Christianity as against the blood-thirst of Moham- 
medanism. Mr. Wright traveled nearly two thousand miles afoot and on horse- 
back, and much more by boat and other conveyance. He draws on many author- 
ities beyond his own observation, and has aggregated in readable form informa- 
tion not accessible in any previous publication. The book is a real contribution 


to the Philippine problem. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MISSIONARY BOOKS 














From Fables in Feathers 


THE CONQUEST OF THE CROSS IN CHINA. 
By Jacos SPEICHER. 

The Conquest of the Cross in China, from the pen of Jacob Speicher, of the 
Baptist Mission in Kityang, South China, is another of those products of the 
mission field which are rapidly accumulating. But this book is by no means su- 
perfluous. It combines the historical, the descriptive, and the philosophical. It 
is alike sane and penetrative. Its key-note is that the Chinese need proof that 
the Christian religion is not necessarily a foreign religion, but that it can be, 
and in fact has become, indigenous. Its burden is that the native leadership 
must be encouraged. Too much outside help is a drawback. 

The book divides into four general topics—China and the Chinese in general 
and in some particulars; the missionary and his family, their status and quali- 
fications; missionary methods, aids and aims; and the problems of the Chinese 
local churches. The last two divisions are perhaps the most important. The 
author’s convictions concerning the local church and the native preacher, and 
native initiative and responsibility, are voiced with no uncertain sound. He goes 
to basal principles that are not confined in their import to China alone. An un- 
conscious or semi-conscious pedagogy courses through some of these chapters 
that many of us at home would do well to contemplate. For example the author’s 
perception and illustration of the fact that Biblical truth is to be differently 
apprehended, emphasized and applied by differing peoples. The Chinese sees a 
force in certain Old Testament pictures which we cannot see. Some things 
that are to us merely historical are to him pointedly and sympathetically nation- 
al and personal. The old-fashioned missionary thought that he must make an 
Occidental Christian out of the Oriental. The live modern sees that he must 
learn from those he teaches, and let them, to a large extent, alone in their in- 
terpretations of the Word. Discourse on the suggestive and vital things in this 
book is tempting, but space forbids. Specifically, its problem is the Chinese 
problem; more largely, it is the whole missionary problem; finally, it is the prob- 
lem of influence illustrated by a long, local experience. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


PALESTINE THROUGH THE EYES OF A NATIVE. 
By GAMAHLIEL WaD-EL-W RD. 
The late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull was one of the first of our religious edu- 
cationalists to perceive the essential value of a knowledge of Oriental ideas and 
customs to the Bible reader and student. Through his travels abroad he be- 
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came a large contributor to a biblical interpretation revised under Oriental light. 
Since this propaganda began, a quarter-century ago, there has been a flood of 
literature from the pens of Western travelers in Oriental lands. But we have 
heard comparatively little from competent natives themselves. In fact, natives 
are not likely to be competent until they become Westernized somewhat by resi- 
dence here. This is the situation of Gamahliel Wad-el-Ward, who is well-known 
as a lecturer, and will now be better known as the author of Palestine through 
the Eyes of a Native. This book is packed full of inside, behind-the-scenes in- 
formation nowhere else assembled in such brief compass if, indeed, to be found 
at all. The book naturally has some of the weaknesses of the Oriental—there 
was no occasion for the gratuitous slap at the Syrians, for instance—but these 
can be overlooked in view of the contribution to knowledge which every Bible 
reader, student, or teacher needs. Take the interpretation of Joshua’s com- 
manding the sun and moon to stand still—it is worth the price of the book as 
a quietus on the scoffer. Scholars will not agree to all that this author says, 
of course not. But the book is a contribution none the less. Neither must the 
book be estimated by the atrociously inferior pictures—for which we must ex- 
ercise our artistic pity. 





Fleming H. Revell Company. 





THE CARROLL GIRLS. 
By Mase, QuiLLer-Coucu. 

This is a juvenile story of four old-fashioned little maidens who were cast 
among relatives while their parents sought riches in Canada. In their sweet 
simplicity the little folks plod along with “Cousin Charlotte,” who is a quaint, 
country school-teacher, and her refined surroundings remodel the rough, neg- 
lected lassies. Their introduction to home duties and farm life makes a charm- 
ing story, and it is most refreshing to read of the childish purity not often 


found in the worldly-wise youngsters we so frequently meet. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS. 

By JosepH H. Apams. 

Instead of dealing with camps, this book for boys directs itself to developing 
a boy’s ingenuity in mechanical ability along lines which are within the reach 
of the average boy. “Back yard pleasures,” with which the book opens, takes up 
the making of a wigwam, a fountain, an aquarium, with its care, shelters for 
pets, summer-houses, pergolas, weather-vanes and wind-mills, and aerial toys; 
the making of coasters, skees, snow-shoes, kites, aeroplanes and fishing tackle 
complete another chapter. Another goes to sail-wagons, one to water-wheels and 
boats ofall varieties, with a chapter on camping to close the work. Prepared by 
an amateur carpenter, boat-builder and mechanician, as well as an artist and 
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writer, the book includes the work of various hands. It is “practical,” but it 
presupposes a very considerable industrial bent and perseverance on the part 
of a boy. It will hardly be successful without considerable parental supervision. 

Harper and Brothers. 


LISBETH LONGFROCK. 
By Laura E. Poutsson. 

These short stories are translated from the Norwegian of Hans Aanrud, a 
foremost figure among younger Norse authors in the field of the short story. 
The tales have been selected to illustrate Norwegian child-life to young English 
and American readers. They are full of the atmosphere of the fiord, but are 
somewhat minute in diction and transcription for Americans. 

Ginn & Co. 


ABBIE ANN. 
By GrorcEk MappEN Martin. 

Abbie Ann is a dear little girl who goes to school where her mother went, 
and discovers two aristocratic old aunties who begin by disapproving of her and 
end by adoring her. It is an ideal book for younger girl readers. Its many 
pictures also help to make it especially interesting. 

The Century Company. 


DOROTHY’S RABBIT STORIES. 
By Mary C. CALHoun. 
The rabbit story slightly made over, with a little pseudo-negro dialect, 
is the text of Dorothy’s Rabbit Stories, by Miss Mary E. Calhoun, with pictures 
by B. Ward Blaisdell—washed drawings of some humorous character. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


RED COAT CAPTAIN. 
By ALFrep OLLIVANT. 

As quaint and tender as Barrie is Mr. Ollivant. In the world of little folk 
he is a veritable fairy king, who performs all manner of magic. “That Country” 
is a wonderful little world, and the “Red Coat Captain” is a small boy of mighty 
imagination. He takes us right into his childhood make-believe land, and shows 
us all its wonders. Mr. Graham Robertson’s pictures serve to uphold the illusions, 

The Macmillan Company. 


DAY: HER YEAR IN NEW YORK. 
By ANNA CuHapPIN Ray. 
Another “Sidney” book; with the scenes laid chiefly in New York. Phyllis, 
the younger sister of Sidney, is the central character. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


THE DIAMOND KING AND THE LITTLE MAN IN GRAY. 
By Lity F. WEssELHOEFT. 

A pleasant fairy-tale for younger children, by a popular juvenile writer. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

FRIENDS AND COUSINS. 
By Axspi— FARWELL Brown. 

These children have a mighty good time, in a wholesome, healthy way. Their 
story will help other children to have the same. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE BOYS’ LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Witit1AmM Byron Forsusu. 

A revised and amplified edition of a book that has had an extensive sale. 
“Suggestions for Teachers” have been added, making an admirable text-book of 
the volume. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


BETTY BAIRD’S VENTURES. 
By ANNA HAMLIN WEIKEL. 
A further story of “Betty Baird,” a favorite with girls. Happily illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


CROWELL’S “YOUNG PEOPLE” SERIES. 
There are three volumes: A Boy’s Life of Captain John Smith, by Eleanor 
H. Johnson; A Life of Lincoln for Boys, by Frances C. Sparhawk; and North 
Overland with Franklin, by J. M. Oxley. The authors are well chosen, as the 
interesting way in which they put their knowledge proves. Boy students will 
find these books useful. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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SUNNYSIDE TAD. 
By Puiuip VERRILL MIGHELS. 

One of the cleanest small boy stories lately produced. Tad is a refreshing, 
original little chap, who captivates his acquaintances and delights the reader’s 
heart. He and his dog, “Diogenes,” are outcasts, and their similar hard luck 
forms a lifelong tie. According to Tad, he named the mongrel Diogenes because 
“he started to hunt an honest man and only found a boy.” 

They tramp the countryside together, and finally Tad becomes a “pink lem- 
onade” vender with a circus, and does a turn as “Master Starbeam, the boy 
equilibrist,” and another as “Diogenes & Co.—the brilliant Dog Star.” 

Besides being most entertaining it is a pleasing story of Tad’s love for ani- 
mals and his ability to train them. 

Harper and Brothers. 


FEADORA’S FAILURE. 
By Lucig E, Jackson. 

A pleasant juvenile picturing family life; with bright, romping youngsters, 
and a wholesomeness of atmosphere that is refreshing. There are a number of 
illustrations by J. Macfarlane. 

David McKay. 


A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD BALTIMORE. 
By AMANDA M. Douc tas. 
A new volume in a favorite series. Girls are ever delighted with these tales, 
which have something worth learning in them as well as something to be amused 


by. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
JUDY. 
By TEMPLE BAILEY. 
For girls, this tender little tale, is about a girl—a lovable and gentle girl 
with a great deal of noble sentiment in her make-up. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


TWO TEDDY BEARS IN TOYLAND. 
By ExizasetH M. Gorpon. 
An artistic book about two Teddy bears. Happy the youngster who finds this 
big, beautiful volume, with its rimes and fine pictures, under the Christmas-tree. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


STORIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR CHILDREN. 
By Harriet S. B. BEALE. 

Beginning with Abraham and Lot, this goes on through the Bible up to the 
time of Elisha. The stories are simply told; for the sake of the story rather 
than for the sake of the teaching. The child who reads will remember, and will 
have that best of religious foundations, a familiarity with the people and places 
of the Old Testament. 

Duffield & Co. 


JACK LORIMER’S CHAMPIONS. 
By Winn STANDISH, 
This author is too well known to need much recommendation. His book will 
be a new source of pleasure to the bright, active boy who likes to read. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


THE CAMP-FIRE OF MAD ANTHONY. 
By Everett T. ToMuinson. 
One more tale for younger readers with a historical bent, by an author 
who has become a household necessity. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE NOVELTY CIRCUS COMPANY. 
3y OLIVER OLNEY. 

The boys will be pleased with this, for it has been written by one who 
loves and appreciates boys, and to whom nothing that boys like to do is ridic- 
ulous. The pleasures of Richard, and Robert, and Dan, and the rest, with their 
playing at circus, will inspire many other boys to like experiments, or at the 
least, will give opportunity to other boys to share in the delights of the “Circus 
Company.” 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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BOYS OF THE BORDER. 
By Mary P. WELLs SMITH. 
The “Old Deerfield” series is well known and widely appreciated by boy and 
girl readers. The pictures of Colonial history are instructive just as they are 
entertaining. This new volume will find a host of readers. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


THE NEXT DOOR MORELANDS. \ 
By Emity Westwoop Lewis. 
An entertaining juvenile on the order of Marion Taggart’s pleasant stories. 
It is bountifully illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES. ”_ 9 
By KaTHERINE G, BuFFruM. 
This is for the baby—with large type, and many pictures. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WEE WINKLES AND HER FRIENDS. 
By GABRIELLE C. JACKSON. 
This tells all about Wee Winkles’ dolls and school-room, introducing the 
kittens and the horse, and incidentally teaching kindness to dumb animals, 
Harper & Brothers. 


PINAFORE PALACE. 
By Kare Douctas Wiccin and Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 

No one does this particular kind of thing better than Mrs. Wiggin and her 
sister. Their kindergarten training stands them in good stead. The mother and 
the teacher will prize this splendid collection of childish rimes suited to the 
abilities of baby lips. 

The McClure Company. | 
DORCASTER DAYS. 
By A. G. PLympron. 

A clean and interesting girls’ book, with a dainty heroine whose love for 

animals will give her kinship with many a youthful reader. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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From A Child’s Story of Hans Andersen 
CAPTAIN JUNE. 


By Atice HEcAN RICE. 

A lovable little American boy stays with his nurse in Japan while his father 
and mother are away. “Captain June” proves himself a brave little soldier, and 
one worthy of trust. Mrs. Rice has a beautifully human way of telling a story, 
and this book has the same kind of charm as had Mrs. Wiggs, Lovey Mary, and 
Sandy. 

The Century Company. 


LITTLE BETTY MARIGOLD AND HER FRIENDS. 
By Carro FRANCES WARREN. 

A novel juvenile, in which the flowers of an old-fashioned garden mas- 
querade as real children. The idea is new, and has been most fancifully carried 
out; while the manner of publishing the book—with a quaint, beautiful cover, 
and dainty illustrations in color—add to the general attractiveness. The type is 
large, so that the younger child can read it. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


BOYS AND GIRLS FROM THACKERAY. 
By Kare Dickinson SWEETSER. 

This follows Boys and Girls from Dickens, published last year, and exceed- 
ingly popular. It takes up Henry Esmond, Becky Sharp at School, George Os- 
bourne, the Newcomes, Arthur Pendennis and others. Every child’s library 
should have this handsome book, with its exquisite illustrations by George Alfred 
Williams. 

Duffield & Co. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF ABRIDGED WISDOM. 
By CuiLpe Haron. 

A new edition of a child’s book, with comical colored pictures, and amusing 
rimes. Paul Elder & Co. 
LONG KNIVES. 

By Georce Cary EccLeston. 

Another of Mr. Eggleston’s entertaining juveniles. It takes up the story of 
George Rogers Clark’s expedition north of the Ohio. A pretty romance fills in 
the historic episodes, and boys will rejoice in the pluck of the young hero. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


THE GREAT YEAR. 
By Axsertus T. DuDLEy. 

A story of college athletics by a man who was a star college athlete him- 
self only a few years ago. Mr. Dudley knows American school life, and he 
writes with zest as well as with purpose. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 











‘A Child’s Story of 
Hans Christian 
Andersen ”’ 
is by 
Paul Harboe 
published by 
Duffield & Co. 


Alice Hegan Rice 
author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch”’ 





From Captain June 
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*¢ St. Nicholas Stories ”’ 





From Little Betty 
Marigold 


A Group of 
Juvenile Favorites— 
J. K. Bangs 
Carolyn Wells 
Virginia Gerson 
Edward Stratemeyer 
and 


E. T. Tomlinson 
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STORIES RETOLD FROM “ST. NICHOLAS.” 


There are six volumes of these: Western Frontier Stories; Southern 
Stories; Island Stories, Stories of Strange Sights; Stories of the Great Lakes, 
and Sea Stories. Among the authors are Tudor Jenks, Ethelbert Walsh, Edwin 
L. Sabin, Alice Caldwell Hegan Rice, Frederick Ober, Frank Stockton, and Joel 
Chandler Harris. “St. Nicholas” boys and girls have already enjoyed these 
tales, and they are now reprinted in more permanent form for other readers. 

The Century Company. 
A VOYAGE WITH CAPTAIN DYNAMITE. 
By CuHartes Epwarp RIcu. 
Three boys out in a pleasure boat are caught in a storm, and are picked 


up by a filibuster which carries them to Cuba. Their adventures are many and 
interesting, A. S. Barnes & Co. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MERRYWINK. 
By CuristiInA GowANs WHYTE. 

The book that won the prize of one hundred pounds offered by the “Book- 
man,” of London, for the best illustrated story book for little children. It is 
a big, beautiful volume, made for Christmas giving. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


DAYS BEFORE HISTORY. 


By H. R. Hatt. : 
Primeval life is here described in stories designed to interest children. It 


is a part of the “Sunshine Library.” 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


ANDIRON TALES. 
By Joun Kenprick BANcs. 
The andirons figure largely in these fairy-tales, tales that will be hugely 
enjoyed by the children. ‘The book is tastefully bound and abundantly illustrated. 
The John C. Winston Company. 


THE RUSSIAN FAIRY BOOK. 
Translated by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
A bright, beautiful book for young readers, containing Russian folk-tales. 
Some of these are the most charming tales in the world, and well worth Mr. 


Dole’s pains in translating them. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE HAPPY HEART FAMILY. 


By Vircrin1A GERSON. 
A new edition of a baby book that has been popular for several consecutive 


seasons. 
Duffield & Co. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S PUZZLE PICTURES. 


A novelty holiday book in which Mother Goose rimes are accompanied 
by pictures each containing a puzzle. An attractive gift book for the youngsters. 
Henry Altemus Company. 


THE BOYS OF PIGEON CAMP. 
By MarTHA JAMES. 
The story of a happy time which a group of boys have camping out. There 
is a society for feeding birds; the “S. F. B.,” which becomes quite an important 


organization and widens the circle of acquaintance for Rand and Jimmie. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


RAINY DAY DIVERSIONS. 
By Carotyn WELLS. 
A book of games and amusements designed to help while away the long 
hours of rainy days when boys and girls must stay indoors. It has elements 
of newness in its ideas, and ought to prove welcome in the average household. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 
DEFENDING HIS FLAG. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 
A boys’ story of the Civil War, showing how a young Southerner and a 
young Northerner become bitter enemies at the time of the war. The author 
gives pictures of both the Union men and the Confederates, on the field and 


im camp, and he makes the ring of patriotism sincere throughout. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FOUR BOYS IN THE LAND OF COTTON. 


By E. T. Tomuinson. 
The four boys who set out to study their own land in Four Boys in the 





























Yellowstone, Dr. Tomlinson’s book of last year, now take a trip south, through 
Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas and Indian Territory. They have a grand good 
time which they will be only too glad to share with boy readers, and they gain 
a knowledge that can also be shared to advantage. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ADVENTURES OF UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS. 
By GENERAL CHARLES KinG, Captain CHARLES A. Curtis, LIEUTENANT CHARLES 
D. RuopEs, JoHN HABBERTON, AND OTHERS. 

More of the stories of adventure that center about American heroes. Boys 
will be entranced by them; many of the girls will be interested in them; and 
even older people will feel their blood quicken over the brave deeds of Rev- 
olutionary and Civil War days. 

Harper and Brothers. 
RANDY’S PRINCE. 
By Amy Brooks. 

The eighth and concluding volume in the “Randy” books. Randy has been 
growing from a sweet, lovable child, to a sweet and more lovable girl. She has 
come now to womanhood and to romance; and she must choose her heart’s 
prince. Miss Brooks tells the story tenderly, preserving the purity and youth 
of the earlier volumes. Girl readers will be sorry to know that there will be 
no more books about Randy. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Grorce P. Upton. 

Four more volumes in an attractive and instructive series for younger 
readers. They include The Frithiof Saga, from the German of Ferdinand 
Schmidt; Joseph Haydn, from the German of Gustav Hocker; Herman and 
Thusnelda, from Schmidt; and The Swiss Heroes, from the German of A. A. 
Willys. The books are prettily bound, and have artistic illustrations. We 
are sure that boys and girls will find them useful in the library, and entertaining. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 





STOLEN TREASURE. 
By Howarp Py te. 

One of Howard Pyle’s tales of pirates, teeming with adventure and highly 
colored by the artist's vivid imaginative picturing. The illustrations are, of 
course, the author’s own, and show Mr. Pyle at his ablest. Boys especially will 
enjoy this volume. 

Harper & Brothers. 
RUTH ERSKINE’S SON. 
By “Pansy.” 

Ruth Erskine has been the heroine of several popular “Pansy” books. In 

this we find her grown up; a widow, with one son. Her manner of training this 
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From Boys and Girls from 
Thackeray 
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boy, and the development of the young fellow’s character under her guidance, 
Fiat give a most interesting story—rather more adult than Mrs. Alden’s books have 
heretofore been. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
By WiLt1AM SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare A new issue in the “Gateway” series, edited by Dr. van Dyke. This par- 
in the : ticular volume has been prepared by Isaac N. Demmon, and forms a valuable 
‘“‘ Gateway” Series addition to one of the best school texts of Shakespeare’s plays. 
ie = ae American Book Company. 
other Educ 
"iam AN AMERICAN BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 


From Eversley Gardens 
This is a book on 
English Gardens 
by a well-known 
English woman 
It is published by 

the 
Macmillan Company 


A Host of Dainty 
Dishes 





By JAMEs BaLpwINn. 

A collection of tales that recount acts of heroism on the part of Americans. 
Children and men and women—both young and old—figure in these recountals. 
It is an inspiring book for a school reader. 

American Book Company. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIED IN SIX PLAYS. 
By A. S. G. CANNING. 

Those who found illumination in A. S. G. Canning’s Shakespeare Studied in 
Eight Plays will want to read a companion volume, Shakespeare Studied in Six 
Plays. This handsome volume is not for the advanced student of Shakespeare. 
It is merely a reprint of most of the lines of the plays with the narrative con- 
tinued in prose and a very few critical comments. It is an excellent thing for 
the beginner, for whom it is intended. It opens the way to a careful study of 
the works of the great master by giving a sound substratum of knowledge of 
the plays themselves. In this book are treated: Othello, Macbeth, King John, 
Richard II, Henry IV, Parts I and II, and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


A BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 
By W. Gurney BENHAM. 

A handy volume of quotations from the great prose and poetic writers. It 
includes miscellaneous quotations, Greek and Latin proverbs and phrases, polit- 
ical phrases, and quotations from the French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
Dutch. A valuable addition to the reference library of literary workers and 
readers generally. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE STORIES OF OPERAS 








STORIES FROM THE OPERA. 
By Grapys Davipson. 
The stories of famous. operas—‘“Philemon and Baucis,” “Aida,” La Bohéme,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and “Parsifal”—are here told in a popular and pleasing 
way, with short biographies of the composers. This is the second series of this 


kind by the author. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


COOK BOOKS 


101 OYSTER RECIPES. 


Compiied by May E. SoutHworru. , ‘ ; 
A dainty cook-book that tells of many different ways in which oysters can 
be prepared. Housewives seeking variety will find these suggestions welcome. 


Paul Elder & Co. 
101 DESSERTS. 


Compiled by May E. SourHworru. ese ; 
The artistic cook-book is one of Mr. Elder’s specialties. This group of 
dessert suggestions has variety and promise. It ranges from puddings to iced 


peaches and watermelon in attractive guise. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


HIGH LIVING. 


By L. L. McLaren. <i ae : : . 
An elaborate array of dainties, including a long list of entrées and soups, 
directions for the preparation of each course for a large dinner, and a general 


program for rich pastries, candies and desserts. 
Paul Elder & Co. 
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This late October List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 


Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adventurer, The. By Lloyd Osbourne. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Affair at Pine Court, The. By Nelson Rust 
Gilbert. $1.15, postpaid. 

After Noontide. By Margaret E. White. Post- 
paid, 95 cents. 

Algiers and Beyond. By M. W. Hilton-Simp- 
son. $3.50, postpaid. 

American Railways as Investments. By Carl 
Snyder. Postpaid, $3.20. 

Ancestors. By Gertrude Atherton. $1.40, post- 
paid. 

Art and Artists, On. By Max Nordau. Post- 
paid, $2.00. 

Auld Ayrshire of Robert Burns, The. By T. 
E. Henderson. 95 cents, postpaid. 

Australia, The Real. By Alfred Buchanan 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Bachelor’s Baby, A. By Thomas L. Masson. 
$1.60, postpaid. 

Bachelor Girl in Burma, A. By G. E. Milton. 
Postpaid, $2.25. 

Bethrothal of Elypholate, The. By Helen R. 
Martin. $1.15, postpaid. 

Beth Norvell. By Randall Parrish. $1.15, post- 
paid. 

Border-Country, In the. By W. S. Crockett 
and James Orroch. Postpaid, $2.50. 

Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India. By 
J. Campbell Oman. Postpaid, $3.50. 

Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt. By 
John Burroughs. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, The. By 
Herbert H. Sargent. 3 volumes. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Car of Destiny, The. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. $1.15, postpaid. 

Character and Comedy. By E. V. Lucas. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Childhood, A Tuscan. By Lisi Cipriani. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. By Cham- 
berlain and Kern. $1.00, postpaid. 

Clementina’s Highwayman. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens and George Hembert Westley. Post- 
paid, $1.15. 

Code of Victor Jallot, The. By Edward Childs 
Carpenter. Postpaid, $1.15. 

Color of London, The. By W. J. Loftie. $6.00, 
postpaid. 

Commerce in War. By L. A. Atherley-Jones. 
Postpaid, $6.00. 

Complete English Wing Shot, The. By Teasdale 
Buckell. $3.50, postpaid. 

Conflict, The Industrial. By Samuel G. Smith. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Crimson Conquest, The. By Charles Bradford 
Hudson. $1.15. postpaid. 

Darwinism To-day. By Vernon-L. Kellogg. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 

Ease in Conversation. By Emma Churchman 
Hewitt. Postpaid, 45 cents. 


Egyptian Sudan, The. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
2 volumes. Postpaid, $10.00. 

England and America. By Mary A. M. Marks. 
$6.00, postpaid. 2 volumes. 

England, In Rustic. By A. B. Daryll and 
Birket Foster. $2.50, postpaid. 

English Poems. By Walter C. Bronson. $1.64, 
postpaid. 

Evelyn Van Courtland. By William Henry Car- 
son. $1.15, postpaid. 

Exploits of Arséne Lupin, The. By Maurice 
Leblanc. 95 cents, postpaid. 

Familiar Faces. By Harry Graham. 80 cents, 
postpaid. 

Familiar Letters, The, of James Howell. 2 
volumes. Postpaid, $5.00. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany. By Edward 
Hutton. Postpaid, $2.00. 

Flowers of St. Francis, The Little. By W. 
Haywood. $2.00, postpaid. 

Fountain Sealed, A. By Anna Douglas Sedg- 
wick. $1.15, postpaid. 

France of To-day, The. By Barrett Wendell. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Frederick Temple. By E. G. Sandford. Post- 
paid, $1.25. 

George Morland. By C. C. Williamson. $2.25, 
postpaid. 

Golden Staircase. By Louey Chisholm. Post 
paid, $2.50. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By Nel- 
son Dawson. Postpaid, $7.50. 

Good Comrade, The. By Una L,. Silberrad. 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Grandissimes, The. By George W. Cable. 
Postpaid, $1.90. 

Great Golfers in the Making. By Thirty-four 
famous players. $2.50, postpaid. 

Guide to Modern Cookery, A. By A. Escoffier. 
Postpaid, $4.00. 

Handbook of the Philippines, A. By Hamil- 
ton M. Wright. Postpaid, $1.40. 

Helena’s Path. By Anthony Hope. 95 cents, 
postpaid. 

Heart of Jessy Laurie, The. By Amelia E. Barr. 
Postpaid, $1.15. 

Heart of Spain, The. By Stewart Dick. 95 
cents, postpaid. 

Hester of the Hills. By Grover Clay. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Houses for Town or Country. By William 
Herbert. Postpaid, $2.00. 

How to Collect Postage Stamps. By Bertram 
T. K. Smith. $2.00, postpaid. 

Human Bullets. By Tadayoshi Sakurai. $1.25, 
postpaid. ~ 

Indian Book, The. By Natalie Curtis. $7.50, 
postpaid. 

In Search of El-Dorado. By Alexander Mac- 
Donald. $1.50. 

Inquiry into Socialism, An. By Thomas Kirkup. 
Postpaid, $1.40. 
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Jimmy Jones. By Roy L. McCardell. 95 cents, 
postpaid. 

John Harvard and His Times. 
Shelly. Postpaid, $2.00. 

John Smith, Gentleman Adventurer. 
Forbes-Lindsay. $1.15, postpaid. 

Last Days of Mary Stuart, The. 
Cowan. Postpaid, $3.00. 

Lay Sermons and Addresses. 
Caird. $2.00, postpaid. 

Life and Times of Stephen Higginson. By 


By Henry C. 
By C.. H. 
By Samuel 


By Edward 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. $2.00, post- 
paid, 

Lion’s Share, The. By Octave Thanet. $1.15, 
postpaid. 


Literature of Roguery, The. By Frank W. 


Chandler. $3.00, postpaid. 
Lives of the Fathers. By F. W. Farrar. $3.00, 
postpaid. 2 volumes. 


Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret. By Roy Horni- 


man. $1.15, postpaid. 

Love of Life. By Jack London. $1.15, post- 
paid, 

Magic Mirror, The. By William Gilbert. $1.90, 
postpaid. 

Maisie, For. By Katharine Tynan. 95 cents, 
postpaid. 

Major Vigoreux. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
$1.15. 

Marriage of Mrs. Merlin, The. By Charles 
Stokes Wayne. 95 cents, postpaid. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. By Walter Wood. 
$5.00. 

2835 Mayfair. By Frank Richardson. $1.08, 


Mediator, The. By Edward A. Steiner. $1.15, 
postpaid. 
Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. Translated 
By Lionel Strachey. $2.50, postpaid. 
Montaigne, M. E., Essays. Translated by J. 
Florio and edited by Adolphe Cohen. French 
Classics for English Readers. $2.00, postpaid. 
Morning. By James Whitcomb Riley. 95 cents, 


postpaid. 
Mosses and Lichens. By Nina L. Marshall. 


$4.00, postpaid. 

Mystery Island. By Edward H. Hurst. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Natural History of Selborne, The. By Gilbert 
White. $2.00, postpaid. 


Nooks and Corners of Old Paris. By George 


Cain. Postpaid, $3.50. 

Overman, The. By Upton Sinclair. 45 cents, 
postpaid. 

Painters and Sculptors. By Kenyon Cox. 


$2.50, postpaid. 
Peggy, Betsy and Mary Ann. 
Palmer. 80 cents, postpaid. 
Pinafore Palace. By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. $1.15, postpaid. 
Plays of Our Forefathers. By Charles Mills 
Gayley. $3.50, postpaid. 
Pleasures of Literature. By 
Wilimott. $1.25, postpaid. 
Poems by Wordsworth; selected by Stopford 


By Bell Elliott 


Robert Aris 


A. Brooke. Postpaid, $3.00. 
Portraits and Portrait Painting. By Estelle 
M. Hurll. Postpaid; $1.90. 


Prairie Knight, Her. By B. M. Bower. 95 


cents, postpaid. 


Princess Pourquoi, The. By Margaret Sher- 
wood. Postpaid, $1.15. 

Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great 
—" By Hugo R. Meyer. Postpaid, 
1.50. 

Queenly Mother, The. By Margaret E. Sangs- 
ter. $1.50, postpaid. 

Queer Browns, Those. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. Postpaid, $1.15. 

Queer Things About Persia. By Eustache De 
Lorey and Douglass Sladen. Postpaid, 
$3.50. 

Quest of the Colonial, In the. By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton. $2.40, postpaid. 

Race Question in Canada, The. By André 


Siegfried. $3.00, postpaid. 
Radical, The. By I. K. Friedman. $1.15, post- 
paid. 


Real Blake, The. Post- 
paid, $3.50. 

Recollections of an Ill-fated Expedition. By 
Neville B, Craig. Postpaid, $4.00. 

Revelations of Inspector Morgan. By Os- 
wald Crawfurd. $1.15, postpaid. 

Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays. 
A. S. G. Canning. $4.00. 

Shuttle, The. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


$1.15, postpaid. 
Siena and Her Artists. By Frederick H. 
By T. H. §&. 


By Edwin J. Ellis. 


By Hon. 


Seymour. Postpaid, $1.50. 
Society in the Country House. 
Escott. Postpaid, $4.00. ; 
Steady Light, The. By Jennie Folsom Morrell. 
80 cents, postpaid. 

Stories from the Old Testament for Children. 
By Harriet S. B. Beale. $1.50, postpaid. 
Story of Hans Christian Andersen. A Child’s. 

By Paul Harboe. $1.10, postpaid. 


Straight Talks on Business. By William 
Gamble. $1.00, postpaid. 
Sunnyside Tad. By Philip Verrill Mighels. 


95 cents, postpaid. 

Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West 
Indies. By F. G. Aflalo. $4.00, postpaid. 
Susan Clegg and a Man in the House. By 
Anne Warner. Postpaid, $1.15. 
Sweet Arden. By George Morley. 
postpaid. 
Sinless. By 


95 cents, 


Maud H. Yardley. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Tents of Wickedness, The. By Miriam Coles 
Harris. $1.15, postpaid. 
Theodore Roosevelt. By 

Postpaid, $1.15. 

Three Weeks. By Elinor Glyn. 
paid. 

Tracks We Tread, The. 
$1.15, postpaid. 
Turnpike Lady, A. By Sarah N. 
95 cents, postpaid. 
Turkey and the Turks. 

$2.25, postpaid. 

Twice Crowned Queen; Anne of Brittany. 
By Constance, Countess De La Warr. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Umbrian Cities of Italy, The. By J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. 2 volumes. Postpaid, 
$2.25. 

Under the Syrian Sun. By A. C. Inchbold. 
Postpaid, $6.00, 


James Morgan. 


$1.15, post- 
By G. B. Lancaster. 
Cleghorn. 


By W. S. Monroe. 
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Some Books at 
Special Prices 


THE LETTERS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Edited by C. H. Van Tyne, Ph.D. 
Portrait frontispiece. 8vo. Publisher’s 
price, $5.00. Our special price, 90 cents. 
Containing important letters & documents 
withheld from publication while any of 
Webster’s contemporaries were py 
From _— principally owned by the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 


WILLIAM PENN AS A FOUNDER OF 
TWO COMMONWEALTHS. By 
Augustus C. Buell, author of ‘‘ Paul 
Jones, the Founder of the American 
Navy.”’ Illustrated. Gilt Top. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.25. Our special 
price, 85 cents. 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. By Com- 
tesse Angéle Potocka. Illustrated. 
12mo. Publisher's price, $2.00. Our 
special price, 45 cents. The story of 
the life of the great European piano 
teacher who taught Paderewski & most 
of the famous pianists of the day. Writ- 
ten by Leschetizky’s sister-in-law, the 
Comtesse Potocka, & translated by Gene- 
vieve Seymour Lincoln. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
By Charles Whibley. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.00. Our special price, 25 cents. 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE 
XVIlIth CENTURY. By A. Barbeau. 
With a preface by Austin Dobson. 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. = 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $4.00. Our special 
price, $1.50. 


MEMOIRS OF ANNA MARIA WIL- 
HELMINA PICKERING. Edited b 
her son, Spencer Pickering, together wit 
extracts from the Journals of her father, 
John Spencer Stanhope, describing his 
travels & imprisonment under Napoleon. 
Illustrated with 6 photogravures. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $4.00. Our special 
price, 90 cents. 


LIFE OF JAMES MADISON. Gail- 
lard Hunt. A life of President Peg 
which portends to a biographical sketch 
of his time. 8vo. Gilttop. Publisher’s 

rice, $2.50 net. Our special price, 
0 cents. 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 















THE SUBSTANTIAL SUCCESS OF 


PATTY OF THE 
PALMS 


Adam C. Haeselbarth’s new novel of 
Porto Rico, which so happily blends 
love, humor and politics in Uncle Sam’s 
new possession, is attracting the atten- 
tion of thousands of discriminating 
readers. It is 


A BOOK OF THE 
DISTINCTIVE SORT 


Handsomely bound, with cover design 
by Dan SmiruH. $1.25 per copy at all 
good bookshops, or sent postpaid for 
$1.35. A charming gift-book for 
Christmas or any other time. 


The Kenny Publishing Company 
1416 Broadway - . - New York 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES! 
OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


alates 


FOR BOOK (Covers 


Quality to suit al all tastes and prices tt to fit all purses. 
SAMPLES AN RICES 


BUCKELMUELLER : 5 Franklin St, "BUFFALO, NY. 






BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphie 
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You Will Be 
Told 


Some other dress fabric 
is “just as good as 


Lansdowne” 


But insist that they pro- 
duce that which is per- 


every > yards on the selv- 
edge and thus be sure of 
a satisfactory gown. 


Alt Colors and Shades. 
For Sale at All Good Stores. 








A FEMININE BULL. 

This is what Du Maurier termed “one of 
those things one would rather not have said.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said a lady, “I seem to 
have met you before. Are you a relative of 
Mr. Dan Briggs? 

‘No, madam. 
self. 

“Ah 
semblance. 


Iam Mr. Dan Briggs him- 


then that explains the remarkable re- 


Wit and Humor 


of Women. 


Largest 
Stock of 


HAIR GOODS ‘ci, 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 
New patent Pompadours— 


Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $2.50 and $4.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, 
$14, and $16.: 





BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Elec | 
f Viral 





A wonderfully efficient instrument. Its use stops 
pain instantly and restores health by increasing 
and wipe hen ueer ceoeane Indigestion, Head- 
aches and Rheumatism yield to its continuous 


application. Price, $15.00 
Write for Particulars. ¢ 


Lambert Snyder Vibrator, $2.00. Mailed, $2.35 
A. D. Cooke, 910 Walnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA 





GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


9 


b 






IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 


ALWAYS FULL AND 
FRESH ASSORTMENT 
AT WANAMAKER’S, 
ACKER’S AND 
OTHER LEADING 
S TORE S&S 








: The Book News Monthly 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. : : : - BOSTON 
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Two DEFINITIONS. 


Elizabeth Marbury tells this story of her ex 
perience while trying to find a manager who 
would produce the play, “The Optimist.” 

“I don’t think much of the title,’ was the 
first manager’s protest. 

“Do you know what it means?” asked Miss 
Marbury. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. “An optimist 
is a man who looks after the eyes and a pessi- 
mist is one who attends to the feet.” 

This reminded her also of Wilton Lackaye’s 
remark when asked if he had found a manager 
to produce Les Miserables. “Found one to 
produce it?” he answered, “why, I _ haven't 
found one who could even pronounce it.” 


4 
- Pens for All Purposes 
—— eee . * 
= . Perhaps you're an artist, or 
an engrosser, a book-keeper, a 
student, or just an ordinary letter 
writer—there’s a 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately ad- 

Justed and smoothly ground. A 

sample card of 12 different pat- 
p— terns sent for 6 cents postage. 
{ SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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Remember that the only way to tell a 


“C@. genuine a 


RAIN COAT 
is by this circular 
trade-marks 
stamped on the 


Write for interesting booklet - FREE. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. ‘ 


100 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Onty A FENCE BETWEEN. 


A very dignified and self-respecting broker 
was touring through the country when a punc- 
tured tire compelled him to wait while his 
chauffeur repaired the tire. He strolled along 
the country road for a short distance and found 
a red-headed, jumper-attired farmer boy husk- 
ing corn in a field by the side of the road, and, 
thinking to jolly him a little, said: 

“That is pretty yellow corn you are husk- 
ing.” 

And the lad replied, “Yes; we planted yellow 
corn.” 

The broker, a trifle nettled, then said, “You 
won't have but a half crop, will you?” 

And to which the boy said, “No; we planted 
this piece on shares.” 

This tart reply ‘provoked the self-important 
man and he said testily, “Why, you’re not far 
from a fool, are you?” 

And to which the boy replied, “No; there is 
only a fence between us.” 

From Judge’s Library. 





BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue aoe * 4 
bookish designs, any of oe printed with 
name as follows : 2 50— $3.25—200, +75 
—400, $5.00—500, $8. jo 1000. 

(Special designs made to order.) 
—_—_—J THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 


No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





PENCERIAN| 


STEEL PENS 


never make any ‘‘breaks.”’ They 
won’t spit, sputter or dig holes in 
your paper. Every Spencerian 
Pen is accurately and carefully made. 


Every one a sleek, easy writer. Points 
always even, smooth, accurately ground. 
Try them. Send six cents for postage 
and a sample card of 12 pens, all different 
styles, will be sent you. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A Goop Magority. 

A well-known English surgeon was imparting 
some clinical instructions to half a dozen stu- 
dents. Pausing at the bedside of a doubtful case 
he said: “Now, gentlemen, do you think this 
is or is not a case for operation?” 

One by one each student made his diagnosis, 
and all of them answered in the negative. 

“Well, gentlemen, you are all wrong,” said 
the wielder of the scalpel, “and I shall operate 
to-morrow.” 

“No, you won't,” said the patient, as he rose 
in his bed, “six to one is a good majority; 


gimme my clothes.” 
The Medical Age. 


A SHOW OF EYES 


makes a well-fitting dress look 
slovenly. Feet’s Patent Invisi- 
ble Eyes don’t show, they give 
that graceful hang so desirable 
in any garment. 


PEET’S wwvisiste EYES 


Indispensable forsplackets—can 
be depended upon to hold under 
any and all circumstances— 
stronger than silk loops—better 
than any eye you ever saw. 


Sold only in envelopes by all 
dealers—any size, black or white. 
2 doz. Eyes 5c., with Spring 
Hooks, 10c. 


PEET BROS. 


EET'S. 


PATENT 
INVISIBLE EYES 
and SPRING HOOKS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN SELECTING YOUR MAGAZINE LITERATURE 
ALWAYS KEEP IN MIND THESE, THE 


TWO MOST VITAL OF 
AMERICA’S PERIODICALS 





THE LITERARY DIGEST} THE CIRCLE 


: It is ALL PERIODICALS IN ONE, and A modern department magazine for all 
gives you each week the gist of every side of 
every question in controversy, with absolute 
impartiality. It tells just what busy men and 
women want to know, and stops there. 

WHAT ALL THE WORLD THINKS 
on all live questions of the day, Political, Scien- 
tific, Religious, Literary, Sociological, can be 
found week by week in the most accessible 
form in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

WHAT ITS READERS SAY: 

William Jennings Bryan says:—*‘It 
is unique, combining in one magazine scores 
of others; indispensable to the busy man who 
would know what is taking place in the world 
around him.’’ 

Donald G. Mitchell (‘‘Ik Marvel’), 
the gifted author: «*THE LITERARY 
DIGEST is always read by me with great 
avidity. The editors show rare gumption in 
choice of topics and of material.’’ 

Justin McCarthy, the famous historian: 
«« It is original, thoroughly practical, especially 
qualified to be a valuable instructor to all who 
are occupied in the busy and exacting life of 
the present day.”’ 

Hall Caine, famous English novelist: 
«*A non-partisan, unprejudiced presentation of 
the thought of the world.’’ 

W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., 
President, Brown University: «THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST has become simply indispen- 
sable to my keeping abreast of the world of 
thought and action. I do not know of any other 
publication that can take its place.’’ 

Bishop F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
LL. D., Syracuse, N. Y.: «* With my family, 
I read every number of THE DIGEST with i in- 
terest, and then send it to my son, a clergyman.”’ 


News-Stands, Weekly, 10c. per Copy; 
$3.00 per Year. 




































people, published monthly, each issue brimful 
of popular stories, criticisms, and articles of 
general interest, together with twenty-five regu- 
lar departments covering: The Home, Busi- 
ness, Religion, Music, Art, Photography, 
Schools, Sports and Games, Amateur Crafts- 
men, Women’s Gowns and Accessories, Auto- 
mobiles and Motors, Men’s Wearing Apparel, 
Pet Birds and Animals, Libraries and Reading, 
Industrial Circles, People’s Popular Science and 
Invention, Physical Culture and Hygiene, 
Forum, The Traveler, The Collector, Children, 
Mothers, Busy Girls, Poultry, Fun, Farm and 
Garden, and the best Fiction, the best Special 
Articles, all beautifully illustrated by the best 
artists. 
WHAT ITS READERS SAY: 

‘*T cannot express my gratitude that, at length, 
we have a clean, high-toned, purposeful maga- 
zine, to come into the home, and into the 
hands of young and old alike, with its depart- 
ments full of interesting, clean, wholesome mat- 
ter. It is sure to bind the family more closely 
together, and whatever does that is a blessing to 
the human family.’’—Miss Jutta M. Exwiy, 
Principal, Mt. Hermon Seminary, Clinton, Miss. 

‘**We are greatly pleased with THE CIRCLE, 
and see in it the outlook for something destined 
to present higher ideals and uplift all its readers 
to a higher plane of living.’’—James C. Dottey, 
Professor of Latin, McKendree College, Leba- 
non, Ill. 

‘*I am very much pleased with THE CIRCLE. 
It stands for the upbuilding of that greatest of 
all institutions -The Home. The Home is the 
foundation of our nation. Upon its develop- 
ment depends the future of our great country. 
Keep on shedding the sunshine and fragrance 
of Christianity, and consequently of true citizen- 
ship.’”—H. K. Oster, Professor of - Natural 
lilt Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 


Beautiful Cover Designs Each Month 
5c. per Copy; $1.50 per Year 









FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


NEW NOVEL 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


BEGINS IN THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


Harper’s Magazine 


In this remarkable new novel the author of “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” and “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” has reached the highest point in the develop- 
ment of her genius. Her new story is a story of 
to-day, a love story with a young heroine of fasci- 
nating charm, about whom there hangs a mys- 
tery, which is revealed as the story progresses. 
Mrs. Ward’s story will be illustrated by the famous 
English artist William Hatherell, R. I. 
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| SOME NEW BOOKS FROM 
| THE JACOBS LIST 














































































THE CODE OF VICTOR JALLOT—$1.50 US FELLERS-—$1.00 
F By Edward Childs Carpenter By Izola L. Forrester 
ft HE scene is laid in CLEVER juve- 
Louisiana; Victor ke —— 
Jallot, a French ai a 
a. refugee, half Beau Brum- takes you back 
- | mel, half soldier of for- to the ti — 
tune, wins a proud a oa ee 
woman’s love. Through were ‘‘one of us.”’ 
the whole book runs an The illustrati b 
element of romance that ieee gpapeie | 
has made it one of the B. Cory Kilvert are 
best books of the year. half the fun. If you 
By the author of Cap- it f nil 
tain Courtesy. get it for your boy, 
A LADY OF KING ARTHUR’S COURT-$2.50 | 4°P"t fail to read it 
By Sara Hawks Sterling yourself. 
“ pq ROMANCE JACK, THE GIANT KILLER, JR.—$1.00 
=} of the Holy By Dwight Burroughs 
Grail by the y 
fea jabars | author of Shale- “fame” of. the || ocmBCurt RLLERIR 
' 4 Stele oo speare’s Sweet- ancient Giant 
| heart. Five illus- Killer, his young son 
trations in color. has completely out- 
A book that is done him. 
beautifully  pict- Mr. Dwight Bur- 
{ ured and of artis- roughs has this in- 


tic delight in its | fant prodigy killin 
appearance, with ae a Pers d 
equal artistic ap- ity, automobiles, air 
net age the ships and other mod- 
poh f5]erling ern agencies. An in- 
Broi reader. Seldom Sonoda addition to 
does one en- the Juvenile Library. 
counter such a de- F 
lightful romance delineated with so delicate a 

touch. 


By DWICHT BURROUGHS 








THE FOUR CORNERS-— $1.50 


| By Amy E. Blanchard - JAY COOKE ~ 











| NOTHER whole- Financier of the Civil War 
| some book for girls. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph. D. 
The latest volume of 

the Corner Series, in Two vote, Som, 7 sete attractively 

which the Corner family at ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
0 “oe t This is an unbiased biography written in 
| — 2 eee a marvellously interesting manner. Un- 
, California. A trip beset doubtedly it is one of the most important 
with many adventures. books which _ be ene out this year. 

: ' e : a The material was gathered from man 
— Sve full-page ies most vitally important documents, left + 
trations. Jay Cooke at his death. It is a story of a 
man who some day will be considered just 
ERNARD SHAW-—A study and an appre- as important in saving the Union as any 

ciation by Holbrook Jackson. It treats other leader in that great crisis. 
of Shaw, as the Man, the Fabian, the He deserves to rank with Lincoln and 
Playwright and the Philosopher. Illustrated Grant. 





with portraits. $1.50 net. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 
1206 WALNUT STREET : PUBLISHERS : PHILADELPHIA 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


Author of “ On the Trail of the Immigrant” 


The Mediator 


A Tale of the Old World and the New 


‘* This tale is no ordinary novel—it is one that has been writ- 
ten for a great purpose, the revelation of the feelings of an 
alien people, and Dr. Steiner has verformed a praiseworthy 
task.”—Chicago /ourna/,—$1.50. 


DILLON WALLACE 


Author of ‘* The Lure of the Labrador Wild” 


Ungava Bob 
A Tale of the Fur Trappers 


“Its descriptions of the life of the fur trappers will please 
both young and old. One can hardly believe that this is the 
author’s first work of fiction, for in coherency of plot, simplicity 
of construction and strength of characterization -it suggests 
extended experience as a novelist.’-—Boston Sudget.—Illustra- 


ted, $1.50. 
W. J. DAWSON 


Author of “ Makers of English Fiction”’ 


A Prophet in Babylon 


A Story of Social Service 


‘“‘IN HIS STEPS" sold millions in Great Britain and the 
United States. That study in applied Christianity changed 
men’s thinking the world over. But here is a book that is no 
less vital. This book should make an epoch in the life of our 
generation.’’—Newell Dwight Hillis in the Brooklyn Zag/e.— 


$1.50. 
RICHARD S. HOLMES 


The Maid of Honor 


A story of living interest, a romance of purpose where plot 
and action keep the reader alert, engaging the most sympathetic 
and absorbing interest.—$1.50. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Illustrated by Griselda M. McClure 


Polly Pat’s Parish 


“A ‘really and truly’ character like Mrs. Wiggs is Polly Pat. 
There's plenty of dash and unexpected variety, and Miss Kirk- 
land’s art promises good things for the reading public.”— 
Newark Evening News.—$1.00. 


FRANKLIN W. CALKINS 


Author of “‘ Two Wilderness Voyagers”’ 


The Wooing of Tokala 


‘Well told, with ingenuity and cleverness in the construction 
of the plot. "Doubly interesting by reason of the author’s inti- 
mate kuowledge and truthful presentation of Indian life, cus- 
toms and character.’’—New York 7imes.—$1.50. 


WILFRED CAMPBELL 
lan of the Orcades 


‘*A stirring tale of the North Sea coast of Scotland in the days 
of King Robert the Third. Full of adventure and excitement, 
with much poetic feeling 1n its descriptions.’’—Pittsburg Post. 
—Illustrated, $1 50. 


NEW YORK: 153 Fifth Ave. 


LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 
Poland, the Knight 
Among Nations 


With Introduction by Helena Modjeska 

For sheer fascination, Mr. Van Norman 
makes us think that Poland has not an equal 
amongthe nations Every page is crowded 
with romance. How would it be otherwise 
with the race that gave the world Copernicus, 
Kosciusko, Chopin, Paderewski, Modjeska ? 
—Illustrated, $1 50 net. 


ARTHUR H,. SMITH 


China and America 
To-day 
“‘ The new book by the author of ‘ Chinese 
Characteristics’ is refreshing, vigorous and 
broad-minded, It 1s packed with ideae—e 


timely and fearless study of the subject.” 
Chicago Record-Herald.—$1.25 net. 


FRANCIS E, CLARK 


The Continent of 
Opportunity 
South America 


Dr. Clark writes from a thorough-going 
tour of examination, covering practically 
every center of importance in the South 
American continent, Panama, Chile, Ecuador, 
Peru, Argentine, Brazil, Paraguay ‘and Uru- 
guay.—lIllustrated, $1.50 net. 


JOHN WATSON (lan MacLaren) 


God’s Message to the 
Human Soul 


Dr. Watson's last message to the world. 
That it should consist of his maturest 
thoughts concerning the Bible seems strange- 
ly providential.—$1.25 net. 


MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 
Fragments That 
Remain 
Sermons, Addresses and Prayers 
Edited by Jessie B. Goetschius 

Dr. Babcock left no record of his public 
addresses. These are given to the world by 
a voluntary reporter, and are all that will 
ever be available. They reproduce the flavor 
of his rare personality as only a labor of love 
could doit. Though partial, these pages are 
priceless, and should be received as broken 


fragments of a matchless message.—Gilt top, 
$1.25 net. 


HUGH BLACK 


Christ’s Service of 


Love 
Author of “Friendship” 

Timely meditations centering around the 
memorial of the Lord’s Supper. The author 
stirs our minds and hearts to a deeper com- 
prehension of its meaning, and gives us a 
more intelligent joy in its participation.— 
$1.25 net. 


CHICAGO: 30 Wabash Ave. 
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A Selection from Revell’s Early Fall Catalogue 


The Courage of the Coward |fHARLES FAKED 


‘* Dr. Aked has a freshness, as of a bracing morning wind, and a bright- 
ness and color and picturesqueness of style. His diction is fine, his 
thoughts flow easily, but through all there runs the seriousness of a man 
in earnest. It will do any one good to read this. It is the manly out- 
thinking of a real man.’’—Examiner. Gilt top. $1. 25 net. 


The Empire of Love [___W./. DAWSON 


“‘A new book which takes up Henry Drummond's theme, ‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’ and carries the discussion to its crowning. 
We count this one of the most valuable literary contributions of the 
decade to the cause of Christianity.’’—Bapiist Argus. $1.00 net. 


The Higher Ministries 
of Recent English Poetry | ERANK W. GUNSAULUS 


No man on the American platform or pulpit could more effectively point 
out the inspiring service that the great English poets have rendered the race. From many points of 
view this is the finest work that Dr. Gunsaulus has produced. $1.25 net. 


The Parables of the Kingdom =—“*waee'xin" G, CAuPocl| Renew. 


The element of prophecy in all these parables beginning, ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is Like 
has made them one of the most fascinating subjects for study in all the New Testament, Dr. Morgan’ s 


interpretations are certain to be welcomed. $1,00 net. 


Pastoral and Personal Evangelism (CHARLES L_ GOODELL 


“Inspirational, practical, methodical, this is a helpful book for the development of latent Christian 
power.’’—T7he Outlook. ‘‘A more helpful book on how to lead souls to an acceptance of Christ could 
hardly be imagined.”—Herald and Presbyter. $1.00 net. 


The Supreme Conquest proached iu America. ae 


‘* We should be much disappointed if the present volume did not reach as wide a circulation as any 
of its predecessors. The charm lies not only in the originality and freshness of the treatment, but 
also in the felicitous illustrations with which each subject is illuminated,’’—Northern Christian Advo 
cate. $1.00 net. 


The Silver Lining Meseicaer. fH JOWETT 


Dr. Jowett combines the most painstaking scholarship with large-heartedness and sympathetic insight 
This is a series of brief meditations or suggestions on the cheering aspects of the Christian faith, and 


one is tempted to say, shows Dr, Jowett at his best. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
An Incarnation of the ARTHUR J. BROWN 


oe s s 
The Foreign Missionary World Movement. his, dealing eae 


‘It would have been difficult to find one better fitted for the task. Begin- of Foreign Missions. 
ning with a statement of the missionary motive and aim, he describes AACN REE RS 


simply and clearly the essential qualifications for the work, the Mission- 
ary’s relation to the Society which sends him, his duties to it, and its obligations to him, ete.’ ’— The 


Nation. $1.50 net. 
SAMUEL G. SMITH 
The Industrial Conflict Dept. of Sociology in the 


“A valuable contribution to the solution of one of the most important University of Minnesota. 
problems confronting us today. . . . Set forth without bias, and in 

a calm, judicial spirit, the author builds up his argument.” —Christian 

World. $1.00 net. 


Christianity’s Storm Center A todera citys [__GHARLES STELZLE 


To Mr. Stelzle the storm center is the city, and the problem of the city isan industrial one. He believes 
that if the Church can be aroused to face “the problem, investigate the conditions and alter its own 
methods, it will win the fight for uniting the Church and Labor. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


The Modern Sunday Schoo! and Practice HENRY F. COPE 


By the General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. He presents the results of all the 
newest experiments both with primary, adolescent and adult grades. So clear and simple is his 
presentation that this book will be a revelation to many, I2mo. Clcth. $1.00 net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, | Gicaco so waBASH AVENUE 
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A Book For EVERY AMERICAN HOUSEHOLD 


aa THE STORY OF A FIGHT 





- 


e: oS \ 
RS NY 


From Concord Bridge to a Field at Yorktown 


BY HUGH LLOYD 


Crown Octavo, 250 pages, with colored frontispiece done 
in lithography, and ninety half-tone illustrations. 


PRICE, $1.25 


A book full of dramatic action, of humor and anecdote. ‘The story is told in an 
easy, familiar vein. It is not a series of battles fought by historical personages; its 
characters are heroes. 

The book is as symmetrical as a good novel. Its characters act with motives that 
we understand; it has a beginning, a climax and an end. Its value as a work of interest 
and instruction to the girls and boys of our country will be inestimable. 

Things are learned without having to be studied. We are told all about why it 
was necessary to have a war; how it came just when it did; what relation every event 
had to every other event ; in short, it is as comprehensive as a simple, readable narrative 
can possibly be. 





The Juvenile Book of the Season 


THE WONDERFUL 
STORY OF 
TEDDY THE BEAR 


Written and Illustrated in Colors 
BY SARAH NOBLE IVES 


Large™ Quarto, Lithographic Covers, 
PRICE, $0.75 


A beautiful story told for our young 
people, and containing a wholesome lesson. 








McLoughlin Bros., 890 Broadway, New York 
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Cardinal Gibbons urges 
all Catholics to 


ssGet a Bible—and read it. What is good for the priest ought to be profitable to the 
eum people.” 










«‘Use the Manual of Prayers in your devotions: the prayer-book authorized by 


the Plenary Council of Baltimore.” 





H (Douay Version.) Old and New Testament with annotations and 
Holy Bible. references, and an Historical and Chronological Index. ‘Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate. Largest and clearest type ever used ina Bible of its size. Thirty-two 
full-page engravings and eight beautifully colored maps of the Holy Land. A family register 
for marriages, births and deaths. Size, 54%x8inches. Boundin Egyptian Pri $3 00 
Seal, plain sides, leather lined, round corners, red under gold edges rice, ° 


The official prayer-book for American Catholics. Prepared under the super- 
Manual of Prayers. vision of the late Archbishop Corrigan; hastheimprimature of Cardinal 
Gibbons and the endof sement of all the Archbishops and Bishops. oe 4x5% i Bound in Turkey 
i i i b: back d rs, re nd 
stil seme eeceocbercatiwasratinttcn tinentbone sedis it 


No Money in Advance Required 


On request we will send you the Manual of Prayers and the Holy Bible 
prepaid. After five days’ examination you send us the price, $5.00, on receipt of 
which 



















we will send you, absolutely free, 


the ‘*Faith of Our Fathers’’ by Cardinal Gibbons, handsomely bound 
in cloth. Or, after five days’ examination, you may return the Manual 
and Bible at ourexpense. Your name in gold on cover, 25 cts. 
extra, each book. 


Address Dept. ‘S,” JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters for Theological books and Church goods. 


SEITE Li LINE ALND LIAL SII ae 2 
“REINO THE SHNES WIM THEMIS” | SENT PREP 


A new book explaining valuable secrets, few of 


which have ever before reached the general public. 
Send for descriptive circular 
328 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid 








THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
1322 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 









Scribner’s 


Magazine 
BOOK 
MARK 


Bearing reproduction 
in original colors of a 
painting by Walter 
Appleton Clark 


Address Circulation ‘Desk 


Scribner’s seraperins 
Fifth Avenue, NewYork City 


oe 
45 


APPEALING To His FEELINGS. 


The woman in this little story must surely 
have possessed an acute sense of humor. 

Wire: “Percy, if a man were to sit on your 
hat, what would you say?” 

Hussanp: “I should call him a confounded 
silly ass.” 

Wire: “Then don’t sit on it any longer, 
there’s a dear.” 


Wit and Humor of Women. 








HELPS AND HINTS IN 
NURSING 


By J. Q. Griffith, M. D. 

Every family should own a 
copy of this comprehensive 
book on nursing and all its 
branches. I‘ .be sick-room’s 
friend with .ts aavice as what 
to do, and how to do it, at all 
times. [Illustrated. 480 pp. 
$1.50, postage 15 cents. 





A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLORS 
FROM SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 








S. M. Dawson, 
1336 South 13th St., Philada. 
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The Real 
Value of 


To say the name at any lining counter will bring you 
America’s finest and most exclusive assortment of lining fabrics, 
so varied in weave, quality, weight and finish that no matter 
what your requirement may be, you can choose one to fill 
it perfectly. 

To see the trademark is an absolute guarantee of sound 
worth and honest wear—a guarantee that the fabric you have 
chosen is the best obtainable for the price. 


Prices, 15c to 45c the Yard 


The dainty lightness and silky beauty of Hyde- 
grade fabrics make them particularly desirable for 
All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Under- 
bodices, Kimonos, Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, 
Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 
Simply ask for Hydegrade at the lin- 
ing counter, then make your selec- 
tion. All36 inches wide; 100 shades. 
Be sure you see HYDEGRADE 
on the selvage. If not at your 
dealer’s, write. 


Samples and valuable book, ‘‘ The New Idea 
in Linings,’’ free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
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